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Appointments Vacant 





GREAT MALVERN SCHOOL OF ART 


EAD MASTER required, duties to commence 
in January next. Commencing Salary {120 
per annum. eaching in Schools permitted. 
a ET with particulars of qualifications and 
with sealed testimonials, to be sent on or before 
November 13 to 
Mrs. Jacos (Hon. Sec.), 
St. Helens, 
Great Malvern, 
from whom a Prospectus of the School may be 
obtained. 





TH UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


The Council of the University will, during the 

resent term, appoint a LADY as LECTURER in 
EDUCATION in succession to Mrs. Meredith. 
The Department of Education of the University 
includes Students training both for Secondary and 
Primary Teaching. 

The stipend will be £300 per annum, together 
with a share of fees, Testimonials will be required 
not later than Nov, 19. 

Further particulars on application to the Regis- 
trar, 





BELFAST PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


CITY AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
BELFAST. 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN. 


_ Library and Technical Instruction Com- 

mittee invite Applications for the Post of 
Branch Librarian for the new Branch Library, 
Falls Road. Salary, {100 per annum. 

Candidates are required to have had previous 
experience in Public Library work and organisa- 
tion, and to state their experience in Classification 
and Cataloguing. 

Age not to exceed 40. Applications, with Copies 
of three Testimonials, to be addressed to the 
Chairman, the Public Library, Belfast, marked on 
the envelope ‘‘ Branch Librarian,” and delivered 
on or before 13th inst. 

Canvassing will disqualify, 


G. H. ELLIOTT, 
Chief Librarian. 








MR. ROBERT SUTTON, 
Publisher, 


H AVING Special Facilities for the Production 

of Scientific, Educational, Theological, 
Technical, Biographical, and Art Works 

Is pees to arrange for the issue of same, in 
a tasteful style, and at most reasonable cost. 

Books illustrated by the ‘‘Suttonelle” Glass 
Print, specimen of which will be sent to applicants. 

MSS. carefully read. Estimates of costs supplied. 

Accounts verified by a Chartered Accountant’s 
Certificate. 

43 The Exchange, 

Southwark Street, S,E. 





Books for Sale. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin’s Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





OOD COPY OF ARCHZ:OLOGIA CAN- 

TIANA, vols, 1-25, blue cloth, as issued, 

£10. Complete set of ‘‘The Ancestor,” 12 vols., 

as published, 35s.—W. E. GouLpDEN, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 


Typewriting 





eee (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, eic. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
tod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 





YPEWRITING, INDEXING, PROOF 

READING.—Lady (educatedand experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 





BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 
GLAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL 
CATALOGUE (124 pp.) 

JUST OUT 
Librarians, Bookbuyers generally and all interested 
in Literature, are invited to apply for above. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER. 
REMAINDER AND DiscouNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 





OLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, trans- 

lated by Van Laun, Memoir, Appendices and 
Notes. Fine Etchings by Lalauze. 6 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 30s. Another without etchings, 20s., pub- 
lished by Paterson in 1875.—WALKER, 37 Briggate, 
Leeds. 





St <a BARGAIN.—Dickens’s Complete 
Works, with frontispieces, 21 volumes, neatly 
bound in cloth, as new 18s. Catalogues issued 
and sent post free on application. Books Bought 
or Exchanged. List of ‘‘ Books Wanted” sent 
free.—GrorGE T. Juckes & Co., The Ruskin 
Book Stores, 85 Aston Street, Birmingham. 





== Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World, Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WattTerR T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 








Books Wanted 





Cae Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hotmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). ; 





R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 








Hotel 





A QUEEN’S 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East inds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W.H. PALMER, 
Proprietor. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every 
description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d. per 1000 words. Envelope address- 
ing and duplicating circulars at lowest terms. 
Specimens and testimonials on application.—Miss 
ALDERSON, 56 Boroughgate, Appleby, Westmor- 
land, 





haga ire page gee promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Mersser, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 








Dagens a= (translator ofconsiderableexperience) 
undertakes literary translations from the 
French, German or Italian.—Address, Berta, 
38 Lansdowne Road, Sauth Lambeth. 








O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Studies, is prepared to consider MSS. 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels).—Address, RopertT SuTTON, 
43 The Exchange, Southwark Street, London, S.E, 








Art 





ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. — S#Ep- 
HERD’s Winter Exhibition of Selected Land- 
scapes and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 
British School is now open.—SHEPHERD’s GAL- 
LERY, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 








THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


The new Catalogue for 1906, choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in old 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will be mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 
making his editions known. All possible 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them- 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 
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By FREDERICK W. 
‘MAIPLAND. 
With 5 Photogravures. 
Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 

[Ready November 8. 


DUCKWORTH 


| THE LIFEAND LETTERS 
_OF LESLIE STEPHEN 


| Westminster Abbey and the Kings’ Craftsmen 


By W. R. LETHABY. 


With Photogravure and 125 illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
(Immediately. 


























| The Note-Books of Leonardo da Vinci 


By EDWARD McCURDY, M.A. 
13 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 





[Fust out. 





By F. W. HEADLEY. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 
[November 8. 


| Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes 


By LINA ECKENSTEIN. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A study of a branch of folk-lore, giving new interest and value to 
familiar things. 


oe  —  ) 


| Life and Evolution | 

















"$@- Sortiething uncommon in FICTION. Note this Title. 


5 Being the Chaplain’s Story. 
Old Fireproof 














Se 


By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 6s.  [/ust out. 
A Reader says in a Letter to the Publishers: 
“I could not put it down till I had read every word. There are, 


thank God, a good many such as ‘ Old Fireproof,’ born leaders of men. 

To command volunteers tteeds something near akin toa Bayard—one such as 
‘ Fireproof’— Rimington’s ‘ Tigers’ would have gone through the mouth of 
Hell with him. Such have been our Empire Builders.’ 





By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 6s. 





| His People 








| The Heart that Knows | 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
Author of ‘* The Kindred of the Wild,” etc. 6s. 
This book deals with the adventurous life of sailors and fisherfolk, and 
theré is a strong and dramatic love interest running through it. 








Don-a-Dreams By HARVEY O°HIGGINS. ‘6s. 


The story of a youth of high purpose but unpractical ideas. The life of a | 
great city, with its grim realities, is presented as the scene of his struggles. 











NEW VOLUME IN THE LIBRARY OF ART. 
“ The excellent Red Series,’’—TimEs. 
By T. STURGE MOORE. 


55 Illustrations, poit 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Just out. 








| Correggio 





THE POPULAR’ LIBRARY-OF ART.—New Volume. 
By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 
| Watteau 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘* One of the most original and unconventional attempts in the sphere of 
criticism, With a subtlety worthy of a Baudelaire he discovers the key to 
the mysterious fascination of Watteau's art.”—Daity MalIL. 














‘The Placid Pug, and other Rhymes. 


By THE BELGIAN HARE (Lord Atrrep Dovatas), 
Author of ** Tales with a Twist.” 


Illustrated by P. P. Oblong crown 4to, ro by 8, 3s. 6d. 














DUCKWORTH. & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 








GHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN 
ARTISTS FROM VASARI., 


Colletted and “Artanged’by E. L. SEELEY: 


The Binding and Title are Copies of XV. and XIII. 
Century Originals. 

ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt tops, about 84 
by 54 inches, with 24 Hali-tone Plates and 8 Four-Colour Plates. 
7s. 6d. net. 

SPECIAL EDITION, about 94 by 64 inches, bound in vi rch- 
ment, with 4 additional Four-Colour Plates and a.Special Coloured 
Woodcut Frontispiece after Botticelli, 15g. net. Vellum*Binding, 
2is. net. Prospectus post free. 








THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 
Edited and Annotated by EDWIN J. ELLIS: 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo. Half leather, 15s. net; cloth, 12s. net. 
Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume. 





THE ANNALS of COVENT GARDEN 
‘THEATRE, 1732-1897. 
By HENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. 
45 Illustrations, 2 vols.. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 





THE HISTORY OF DEVONSHIRE 
SCENERY. 


By ARTHUR W. CLAYDON, M.A. 
With Illustrations; demy 8vo, cloth,-40s; 6d. net. 





A CHRISTMAS ‘SERMON. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Prayers Written at Vailima.”’ 
Large post 8vo, half cloth,’ ‘ts. net; ‘Aeather- 2s. ‘Ret. 








The St. Martin's 








eather. | FI DLATY | cit, 

os.’ net . 2s. net 
exch. Pocket Volumes. each. 

mesichins Printed on fine paper. 




















SOME ADDITIONS. 


‘ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON'S 
‘Gelleeted Poems, including Underwood's; 
‘Ballads, Songs of Travel. 


AUSTIN.-DOBSON’S 
Eighteenth-Century Vignettes. Ist Series. 


TAINE’S 
A History of English Literature. 
32 Portraits. 4 vols. 


“MACAULAY’S 


History of England. 5 vols. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 
Reign of Queen Anne. I vol. 
A’ History of the Four Georges. © 2:vols. 
A History of Our Own Times. 3 wols. 


Please write for a complete List of this:Series. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


ss. . 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


In a strong-number of the Fortnightly Review one of 
the best articles is that by Mr. C. F. Keary on the technique 
of poetry. He'starts by pointing out that poetry is not 
a’*translation of prose,’’ but ‘‘a necessity when the 
imagination is-active.” He might have quoted Words- 
worth to the effect’ that»all men under the influence of 
excitement have a tendency to speak in rhythm. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Keary, “‘ the first downé, the first thing gained 
after the ‘manifold’ of passion that seeks for utterance, 
is not the words that utter it, but the whole Phrase, in 
poetry most generally the line or verse.’’ If sound was 
the origin of speech, as many believe, the unit was not 
the word, the single sound, but the phrase. The poet, then, 
conceives firsthis phrase, and then fills it with the words. 


We have. not space, however, to follow or oppose Mr. 
Keary through all the points in his suggestive article. The 
point to be dwelt.on at the moment is his insistence on 
technique, not as a set of scholasticrules made by pedants, 
but as of the essence_of the matter. One thing in par- 
ticular stands out. It is a rule that the {stressed words 
and the rhyming words must be strong. and important 
words, not insignificant or feeble. He gives as an example 
this stanza from A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Through the forest have I gone, 
But Athenian foand I none, 


On whose eyes I might approve 
‘This flower’s force in stirring love; 


and shows how the stressed and rhyming words ‘‘give a'mest 
a perfect skeleton of the stanza.’ The phrase, that is, 
created -by the poet’s inspiration, is the skeleton, the 
framework: of the verse: if the skeleton. is feeble or dis- 
torted, the poet is—not showing his independence of 
pedantry, but lacking.in true inspiration. 


That principle of the essential nature of technique is 
one that should be more closely borne in mind by writers 
both of prose and verse. We are not concerned for the 
moment. with prose; but in the case of prose and verse it 
is equally true that moderncriticism tends to ignore these 
important matters, to trust to “a feeling for poetry ’”’ or 
for literature, and to:shy at the detailed examination of 
the structure, the bones of thework. Such criticism is not 
pedantry; it is an imquiry-into.the very,nature, of. the 
matter under consideration. A good way of testing 
verse is to read it aloud, or, better still, to go and hear 
some really capable reciter—Miss Tita Brand, for instance 
—speaking it. Any weakness in the structure shows up 
at once,.and/it is:surprising how invariably the weak 
structure is accompanied by weak thought. 


We cannot altogether agree with Mr. Keary in his view 
that these * rules ’” of verse are of no use to the writers of 
it. “If his:imagination working in this medium is not 





strong enough to make all his ideas and emotions adum- 
‘brate themselves in sounding’ phrases . . . then’ he will 
never accomplish those things: by taking thought.” But 
Tasks in hours of insight willed 
“May be through hours of gloom fulfilled ; 
and the poet canand does—it is notorious—work hard in 
hours of gloom on what flowed from himin the hours of 
insight. Shakespeare may-not have blotted a line fand 
we know what Ben Jonson: said of, that); other poets have 
fined and refined. Certainly the, young poet. must not 


‘go away with the idea that he can write poetry without 


working hard. 


In the National Review Three Stars, has been inter- 
viewing Shakespeare in, the Elysian Fields. We regret to 
have to recordit; but these near, four hundred years have 
‘turned the Bard into a-terribly.dull dog. ‘Notoriety 
is one. thing, Fame is quite.another” ... ‘‘I should 
approve [of the modern staging of his plays] if there,were 
no danger of the mounting.of the piece diverting the 
attention’ of ‘the audience from the play itself” ... 
** The lyrical freedom of the ostensibly iambic: verse fone of 
tee gives it anirresistible charm” ... * Persons 
ot real distinction must always be few.’ Pro-di-gious! 
And his language has deteriorated as much as his thought. 
He doesnot forget that theatrical managers must take 
into consideration the “ material results of their enterprise ”’ 
.. “That indefatigable: manager and all-embracing 
actor, Mr. Tree”. . . ‘‘ We were taught ‘something more 
than the rudiments of Latin, with the assistance of 
prompt corporal chastisement if we’ showed a disinclina- 
tion to master them” .. . “ My thrashings, which were 
richly deserved, were given for being behind-hand of a 
morning because I had loitered ‘with some rustic sight or 
sound that arrested me, and suchlike irregularities of 
conduct.”  Suchlike irreg—. And this is the man who 
wrote of the schoolboy and his “ shining morning face’’! 
We can only hope that what usually happens in inter- 
views has happened here; the interviewer has put his 
own words into his victim’s mouth. Or can it be that 
Three Stars mistook for the Elysian Fields a spot called 
by our delightful contemporary, The Isis, the *‘ Isle of One 
Man,” and that his article represents an interview—after 
Three Stars—with the author of The Bondman? 


How strange it is that the very men who are most 
engaged in the study of literature and the fine arts—the 
subjects which are held up to us as being the chief means 
of cultivating “‘urbanity,” gentleness, suavity, good 
manners—are the very men who in controversy display 
those qualities less than the average man of business or 
professional man! Mr. Clement, Shorter disagrees with 
Mr. Lionel: Cust about a certain portrait,,supposed of 
Charlotte Bronté. But he cannot write to the Times 
to say-he disagrees with him without introducing a number 
of. ugly words and uglier hints. ‘‘Grossly neglectful,” 
‘* lied,” *‘ offensive ’’—O Literature, is this the vocabulary 
you give younservants? And:this is, unfortunately, not 
the only case that has: recently come under our notice 
of temper in controversy. When will the professors of 
literature and culture learn: that they deny their own faith 
and: make a laughing-stock of :their claims by such 
exhibitions ? 


That “ the true. University of these days is a collection of 
books ’’ has been repeated.so often that it has become a 
household word, and like. most other ‘‘ household words” 


‘it is always quoted without-regard to the context. It is 


found for_the first time in “* Heroes and Hero Worship ;”’ 
but, twenty-six years later, Carlyle repeated the axiom in 
his inaugural address on being installed as Rector of 
Edinburgh University, and qualified it by saying: “ After 
you have done with your classes, the next thing: is a: col- 
lection of books, a great library of good books.” Lord 
Rosebery used the quotation, when he opened the new 
library of the London University last week; to show-that 
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books can be only an aid to teaching. But that is not to 
condemn libraries. Only by research—his own or other 
people’s—can the teacher know what to teach. And we 
should be very chary of supporting Lord Rosebery’s plea 
for “‘ weeding-out.” Much harm can be done by a library 
out or date and inefficient ; and it may be true that “ books 
are like men’s souls—divided into sheep and goats. Some 
of them are calculated to be of very great advantage. .. . 
Others are going down, down, doing more and more, 
wilder and wilder mischief’’; but the study of error is 
sometimes the way to truth. 


Writing on this subject, a correspondent recalls Elia’s 
Gescription of the education of his cousin Bridget: ‘‘ Her 
education in youth was not much attended to. . . . She 
was tumbled early, by accident or design, into a spacious 
closet of good old English reading, without much selec- 
tion or prohibition, and browsed at will upon that fair 
and wholesome pasturage. Had I twenty girls, they 
should be brought up in this fashion.” 


We are sorry that Lord Rosebery should have lent the 
weight of his name to the panic of the American buyer of 
rare and valuable books. If the books are in private 
collections inaccessible to the student, they may as well 
be in America as in England; if they are in public col- 
lections, or in private libraries to which genuine students 
are admitted, they are at least as likely to be useful in 
America as here. And that they should be as useful and 
as much used as possible is all that matters. England is 
not, like Italy, dependent for its livelihood on the contents 
of its museums and libraries, and true scholarship knows 
no limitations of race or place. 


It is curious how little known to Londoners is the house 
at Herne Hill in which Ruskin passed the first twenty 
years of his life. Only the other week, one of the illus- 
trated papers gave a sketch of Casino House—almost 
opposite 28 Herne Hill, the lease of which, secured by 
Ruskin’s father in 1821, has still a few years to run—as 
that of the author of "Modern Painters.” Ruskin’s actual 
residence is several yards away from the main entrance, 
and is to some extent obscured by the circular plot of 
rhododendrons directly in front. Both in its exterior and 
interior 28 Herne Hill, now in possession of Mr. Arthur 
Severn, remains entirely unaltered, and this is the case 
likewise with 163 Denmark Hill, whither Ruskin removed 
in 1843 and remained till he left London finally as a place 
of residence and went to Coniston. The latter house, 
which has more extensive grounds than those at 28 Herne 
Hill, is situated near one of the entrances to the new 
Ruskin Park. 


In a Scottish publication called Saint George, a 
writer summarises the investigations made by Mr. 
Alexander Carmichael, a veteran Celtic scholar, into the 
question of Ruskin’s ancestors in Scotland. In the eigh- 
teenth century a tannery existed near Taymilt, in 
Argyllshire, and bark was largely used for dyeing pur- 
poses. The bark-peelers, it appears, went by the name of 
**Na Ruskains,” as in Gaelic the bark of a tree is “‘ rusk,” 
pronounced ‘‘ rooshk;” then men who were engaged in 
the work were termed “ ruskers,” or ‘“‘ Na Ruskain,” 7.¢., 
bark-peelers. It is asserted that when they migrated to 
Perthshire the cognomen went with them. Ruskin’s father, 
**an entirely honest merchant,’ was born in Edinburgh, but 
the writer traces the lineage of the family from Argyllshire, 
and regards the contentions of Celtic scholars regarding 
the origin of the name of Ruskin as more than a theory. 


Manuscripts, fifteenth-century Printing Books, in Black 
Letter, standard works on Numismatics, rare Bibles and 
Prayer-Books and extra illustrated books are the principal 
feature of the sale which Messrs. Sotheby are to hold on 
November 5 and 6. The books are from the estate of the 
late Mr. C. J. Spence of North Shields. Of the manuscripts 
many are illuminated, some very finely, and a number are 
written on vellum. The Books of Hours are remarkably 








beautiful. Most of the MSS. belong to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 


The fifteenth-century printing begins about 1470 and 
finishes in 1497. The volumes include a rare edition ofthe 
Bible printed at Nuremberg by Ant. Koberger in 1479, 
the Sermons of St. Bonaventura, Paris, 1495, a copy of 
the well-known Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493, and an 
extremely rare Book of Hours (Antwerp, 1495) which Hain 
in his ‘‘ Repertorium Bibliographicum,” mentions with a 
wrong date, but had not seen a copy: The Black Letter 
Books include Cranmer’s Byble in Englyshe (1540), 
Lydgate’s Boccaccio, and two early editions of Chaucer. 














Extra-illustrating is still a favourite pastime with some 
people; if the truth were known perhaps the extra-illus- 
trator is nearly always a bookseller—a second-hand 
one, of course. In the present sale there are a dozen 
examples of this pleasant fad. First comes Didot’s finely 
printed edition of Virgil (1798), extra-iilustrated by a 
collection of nearly four hundred and eighty scarce old 
classical engravings, closely followed in point of number 
by Strutt’s Biographical Dictionary of Engravers (1785- 
86), extra-illustrated by the insertion of about four 
hundred and fifty scarce portraits, views and etchings, 
and next by a similar book, Pilkington’s General 
Dictionary of Painters (with four hundred and forty proof 
and other portraits). Another work on Painters comes 
next in Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painters (three hundred 
and nine extra pictures). 
















There is a copy of the Pickering edition of Walton’s Com- 
plete Angler, with notes and memoir by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
extended from two to four vols. by the insertion of three 
hundred views and portraits. Other over-developed tomes 
are William Clarke’s (bookseller) Repertorium Biblio- 
graphicum (two hundred illustrations), Miller’s Biographical 
Sketches of British characters, with one hundred and 
thirty-seven portraits, and a fine edition of Granger’s 
Biographical History of England, with plates, the book 
which first suggested extra-illustrating, consequently 
often called Grangerising. 







The Court Theatre has revived Man and Superman, 
again without its original third act ; but we hear that the 
Stage Society intends to produce that act by itself during 
the present season ; so that those who do not know the 
book may learn something of why John Tanner was made 
the descendant of Don Juan. As played at the Court at 
present, the play is a maimed play; and yet it holds 
together, and, in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s way, keeps people 
laughing all the while it is upsetting their dearest preju- 
dices. It is a particularly apt production for the mo- 
ment when what women can and cannot do is under hot 
discussion. (And since we are touching on this subject we 
cannot refrain from expressing our pleasure at the vigour, 
the ‘‘fine fighting form’’ which Mr. George Meredith 
reveals in his letter to the Times of last Thursday on 
Women Suffrage. ‘‘ Macte virtute puwer,’’ we feel inclined 
to say to the man of nearly eighty who can write such 
a letter.) The English Drama Society has produced a 
feeble if sometimes beautiful old masque, The Sun’s Dar- 
ling, by Dekker and Ford—a bad choice, indifferently 
carried out. It is more likely to do itself justice at 
Chester on the 29th of this month, when it will perform 
three of the Chester Mysteries. Meanwhile the society 
deserves encouragement—and advice. 


The new catalogue of the foreign schools at the National 
Gallery—now that it has at last appeared—is very little 
improvement on the old. It is practically a reprint, with 
several misprints repeated and a limited number of addi- 
tions and alterations. The record of new acquisitions is 
bewilderingly capricious. Why is no mention made of 
Fantin’s portrait of Mr. and Mrs, Edwards, which has been 
hanging in the gallery nearly two years, when the land- 








scape by Diaz, presented to the gallery about four months 
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ago, is catalogued and fully described ? It would be in- 
teresting to know whether this omission is merely due to 
carelessness, or whether it is proposed to find a new home 
for the Fantin-Latour. The only alteration of import- 
ance will bring a smile to the lips of all who distrust the 
higher criticism.- In the Igor catalogue it was stated that 
the Portrait of a Peet (636) “‘ was formerly ascribed to 
Titian. It bas long since been recognised as a fine work 
by Palma.” The 1906 catalogue gives the portrait back 
to Titian, and airily remarks: ‘‘ This portrait of an un- 
known personage was formerly ascribed to Palma.” The 
full humour of these attributions, however, is not appre- 
ciated till we discover that both editions contain a foot- 
note to the effect that tl.is portrait has “‘ more recently” 
been ascribed to Giorgione. 


A new catalogue of paintings by deceased artists of the 
British School in the National Gallery has also been pub- 
lished, containing too much biographical matter and too 
little critical comment. It would be more becoming and 
more instructive to point out the merits of Millais’s paint- 
ings than to give the date of his marriage—and give it 
wrong. And if we are to have more than the briefest 
bic graphical summary of any artist, why should the life 
of Millais be given with such indiscreet fulness, and the 
life of Gcorge Frederick Watts entirely ignored ? 


The Museum of Old Masters at Brussels, on the other 
hand, has just been provided with a new catalogue 
worthy of the fine collection it contains. There was no 
real catalogue till M. A. J. Wauters’s modest effort in 
1goo. During the last six years he has been engaged on 
the revision and enlargement of this work, and the new 
edition has now been put in circulation as the official 
catalogue. It contains a full history of the museum and 
its collection, and also classifies the pictures under the 
three heads of schools, alphabetical order of the Masters, 
and their chronological order, giving besides a sufficiently 
detailed biographical account of each painter. The most 
striking feature of the work is the section devoted to the 
‘* primitives ’’ of the Netherlands, in which he not merely 
attempts to identify and name several painters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries hitherto classified as 
unknown, but arraigns the attribution hitherto given to 
many of the works of the early school, and boldly assigns 
them to different authors. Among these cases it may be 
noted that he identifies the ‘‘ Maitre de Flémalle”’ with 
Hubert Van Eyck. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 


Royal Institution—General Monthly Meeting, Monday, Novem- 
ber 5, at 5 P.M. 

Aristotelian Society, 22 Albemarle Street, W. Monday, November 5, 
8 p.m.—Rev. Hastings Rashdall. The Presidential Address : ‘‘ Nicholas 
de Ultricuria: A Medizval Hume.’’ 

Philological Society, University College, Gower Street.—Friday, 
November 2, at 8 p.m. Mr. W. A. Craigie: “ On the N Words I am 
editing for the Society’s Oxford Dictionary.’’ Dr. Furnivall will move 
that ‘*The Philological Society approves of the partial spelling 
reforms sanctioned by certain American scholars and President 
Roosevelt.” 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus, -Monday, November 5, 5 P.M. 
Professor Sir Robert Ball ‘‘On Earthquakes and Volcanoes,” Illus- 
trated. Thursday, November 8, 6 p.m. Mr. Carl Armbruster “ On 
the Ballads of Carl Loewe,” Illustrated. Monday, November 12, 
5 P.M. Mr. Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate; ‘On the Relation of 
Literature to Politics.’’ 

Elizabethan Literary Society, Toynbee Hall, Commercial Street, E. 
—November 7at8p.m. Mr. R. B. McKerrow on The Literary Back- 
ground of Shakespeare’s Time. 

Art Exhibitions.—Grafton Galleries: Works of the late Archibald 
Stuart Wortley.—The Artificers’ Guild, 9 Maddox Street. Metal- 
work, fabrics, Martin ware, furniture, lettering.—Tooth and Sons: 
Winter Exhibition. John Baillie: Cheyne Art Club: Pictures and 
sculpture: October 26 to November 23.—Shepherds: Early British 
Masters.—Ryder Gallery: Water-colours by Margaret R. Wansey : 
November 1 to November 14.—Natural History Museum, Romford 
Road, Stratford: Essex Arts Club: Pictures, etc.: October 22 to 





1.—Graves Galleries: London Sketch Club: October 27 to 
ovember. Paintings of Flowers in Oil by Louise E. Perman. 
Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street——Messrs. Dowdes- 
well: The Society of Twenty-five English Painters : November 2.— 
re van Wisselingh. Works by Alphonse Legros, William Strang, 
A.R.A., and Dorothea Landau. November 1, for three weeks.—T. 
McLean. Winter Exhibition of Cabinet Pictures by British and 
Foreign Artists. November 1.—Dickinson. Contemporary Scottish 
Art. October 27 for three weeks.—R. Gutekunst: Etchings by 
Rembrandt, Ostade and Van Dyck. November 5 to December ? 
Obach : The Society of Twelve. November 5 for one month.—New 
Gallery. Society of Portrait-Painters. November 7.—Messrs. Agnew. 
Annual Exhibition on behalf of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution. November 7.—Tooth and Sons. Pastels by Arthur 
Wardle. November 7.—Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi and Co., Friday 
November 2.—Exhibition of the portrait of Lord Milner, painted for 
= = Council of Johannesburg, and other pictures by M. Theodore 
oussel. 

ks, Concerts. —Queen’s Hall: Robert Newman’s annual concert (Wagner 
programme), November 7, at 8 p.m, November :, 8 p.m. Royal 
Choral Society. November 3, 3 P.M. First Symphony Concert— 
Bechstein Hall: Tuesday, November 6, Mathieu Crickboom and 
Frederick Fairbanks; violin and piano. November 8, 3.P.M., Harold 
Bauer. November 6 at 8.30 P.M., Nora Clench Quartet. Novem- 
ber 7, at 3 P.M., Barnes-Phillips. November 9 at 8 p.m., Arthur 
Argiewicz : violin.—Aeolian Hall: November 8 at 3, Marie Fromm. 

Plays: Royalty Theatre: Maeterlinck’s Pelleas and Melisande, 
November 1, evening, and November 2, afternoon. Melisande, Lady 
Vivian; Pelleas, Mr. Frank Lascelles. November 29 at Chester. 
Three of the Chester Mystery Plays: The Salutation, The King’s Play, 
The Shepherd's Play. November 20. Professor Gollancz will lecture 
on the plays at Chester. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge. November 8.—Sale of the 
books, pictures, letters, prints, playbills, etc., of the late J. L. Toole. 
November 5 and 6. Books pot MSS. (illustrated and others) of the 
late C. J. Spence. November 7. English gold and silver coins and 
medals of the late W. W. Wootten. November 10. Early printed 
and rare books and MSS. (illustrated and others) from the Mollington 
Hall Library formed by the late Canon G. B. Blomfield. 


Janu 
end of 
—Royal 








LITERATURE 


THE VICTORIAN NOVELIST 


Victorian Novelists. By Lewis Metvitte. (Constable, 12s. 6d. 


net.) 


In a review of the writers of fiction who flourished during 
the reign of Queen Victoria, the first thing that strikes us 
is their immense number. If we study English literature 
we find that once in a century or so a really great writer 
emerges and becomes without doubt one of the immortals. 
Yet he who looks at any particular period will find that 
swarms of writers abound, each of whom has admirers 
who claim for him a place in the first rank. In an old 
number of Blackwood there is an essay in which the highest 
eminence is claimed for four women of the time ; the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton and Mrs. Hemans being two. That undoubt- 
edly expresses the judgment of the moment, yet we find 
that the voluminous novels of Mrs. Norton have not en- 
titled her to a place in this study of Victorian novelists. 
Those who have been awarded that honour are seventeen 
in number, but for some inscrutable reason Charles 
Dickens has been omitted, while places are found for 
James Payn and Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu. The essays, 
indeed, are not those of one far removed from the time of 
which he is writing and therefore capable of forming a 
detached judgment, but rather of a contemporary whose 
head is still singing with the rumours of his own time. 
Later criticism, for example, will not award a very high 
place to Bulwer Lytton. He did not possess the first 
requisite for greatness—style. Of Disraeli, who follows, 
it is even more difficult to form an impartial judgment. 
The glamour of his romantic career and his fame as a 
statesman stand in the way of a final study of his work 
as a man of letters. That he had talent and potentiality 
few would attempt to deny, but in literature, as else- 
where, it is true that you cannot serve two masters. 
Disraeli gave the best of his intellect to politics. Mr. Mel- 
ville, we think, has shown critical aptitude in what he 
says of ‘‘Contarini Fleming.”” There you have ail the 
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poetry that was in Disraeli, all the thoughtfulness, and 
all ‘the art. With the single exception of ‘‘Henrietta 
Temple,” his othér wotk is all dotie with a purpose. 
That Dovglas Jerrold shéuld follow Lytton and Disraeli 
must be cue to a curious vagary of judgment. If it 
were claimed that Douglas Jerrold weré one of the wits 
of the time, no denial would be possible, but as a novelist 
he can scarcely be taken seriously. Of Samuel Lover 
vety much the same might ‘be said. He interested and 
eruscd his generaticn, but there is no'need to disinter 
him from the past. When ‘we cote to Thackeray we are 
cn different grcurd altogether. Here we have a master 
of style, who like other great writers made his own con- 
vention, and no sericus objection can be taken to the 
ciitic’s givirg him a place in the history of Etigtish 
ficticn seccnd cnly to that of Henry Fielding. In face 
of this ccrelusicn, bewever, the following sentence seems 
to us a very cdd one: 


Not the most fervent admirer of Thackeray would claim for him 
equality with Swift or with Goethe, before both of whom himself did 
reverently bow ; while to assert he has written a book that ranks with 

1.4 (1 ace Resarraticn would bé absurd. 


*“Don Quixote or Resurrection” is indeed a most 
extraordinary collocation of terms, and one that we ven- 
ture to think marks the inferior critic. How Well one 
knows the sort of reader who begins by saying how much 
he has enjoyed Milton, and adds that Jones of Brixton, or 
Williamson of Peckham Rye, has also written some fine 
poetry! If the question be looked at fromthe point of 
view of art and literature, the conjunction of ‘‘ Don 
Quixote”’ and “Resurrection” is not more grotesque. 
Of Charles Kingsley it surely might have been possible to 
say something more original than that his power of 
description distinguished him above his contemporaries 
with the exception, pérliaps, of Disraeli. We did not 
imagine that Disraeli’s descriptive powers had been so 
much thought of, 

Enough has been said to take away any surprise that 
the reader might otherwise feel at the extravagant praise 
bestowed upon Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade. Ofice 
more we seem to be listening to the exaggerated Contem- 
porary voice : 


; So long as English novels are read, so long—by virtue of its sadness, 
its tenderness, its sympathy, and its humahity—The Cloister ‘and the 
Hearth will rank among the masterpieces. “They don't write such 
books now,” says the old nran, re-reading this favourite of his youth; 
and none may gainsay him, 


A moderate admirer of ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth ” 
may be permitted to say that this is more worthy of the 
reviewer Of a daily paper ‘than ‘of ‘serious criticism. Of 
Anthony Trollope Mr. Melville speaks in equally ‘high 
terms. Somie one has'ealled iim a prose Thackeray, but 
the eulogy of Thackeray cannot go further than saying 
that his best books are throughout human documents, 
and his scenes as true to life ‘as His characters. Whyte- 
Melville will ever be dear fo’a certain class of reader, arid 
it seems tingracious to grudge liim the hospitality of these 
pages, but he is taken somewhat too sériotisly. It will 
be tedious to follow our author through ‘is examination 
of ‘the ‘other mediocrities that le Was grouped ‘together. 
The criticism he sets forth is not, to use a good’old theo- 
logical word, fruitful. It may be*sumied'up as a mere 
expfession of taste. What we wantat'the preséht moment 
is some one who will suggest ‘lities for a new departure. 
The novel in its present form is ‘wofn rather threadbare. 
Nearly all the arts by which a plot ¢an be concealed have 
been exploited to such an extent fhat the experienced 
reader can tell at the outset What the end is going tobe, 
and novelists in point of fact ate somewhat slow ‘to’make 
use of the new material presented to them. They show 
wonderful alacrity in getting into their pages such devices 
as motor-cars ‘and flying-machines, but it is doubtful if 
‘one of the practitioners of the art living at the present 
moment has been able to diveitito and realise the romitice 
of the time in whi¢h‘e lives. 





ROMAN AND HELLENE 


The ‘Silver Age of the Greek World. By Joun PéNTLAND 
Manarry. (Unwin, 13s. 6d, net.) 


How shall we describe Dr. Mahaffy’s book ? Complimen- 
tary reviewers have probably ere now called it a monu- 
ment of industry, of learning and of research. There are 
monuments, in Celtic countries for the most: part, which 
are composed of stones heaped together indiscriminately 
and are known by the name of cairns. Such a cairn, in 
our-humble judgment, is the work before us. Or, if we 
may oy the simile, we should be inclined to liken 
“The Silver Age of the Greek World,” to a jungle of 
historical, philosophical and literary facts, into which he 
who enters must needs walk warily, lest -he lose his way. 
But perhaps there is no need of similes. An old lady is 
said to have described Johnson’s Dictionary as “‘ contain- 
ing quite a quantity of interesting information, but very 
unsystematically put together.” These words precisely 
characterise Dr. Mahaffy’s book. The facts narrated are 
valuable and intetesting: The ‘author gives copious 
reférenices, and his erudition is so exclusively his own that 
it would be tinsafe to throw doubt'upon his assertions. 
In passing we may be allowed to rémark that Dr. Mahaffy 
is perhaps a little too fond of giving references to former 
works of his own. It is hardly possible to open the book 
before us without coming on a foot-note which directs 
attention to some Of his previous treatises. This may be 
unavoidable, but it renders the work less readable. 
Strictly speaking, indeed, like many of our author’s older 
works, “ The Silver Age of the Greek World” is a book of 
reference rather than a history or a philosophical treatise. 
We must not omit to congratulate Dr. Mahaffy on a 
distinct improvement in style. He ‘has not, it is true, 
attained to brilliancy, or gracéfulness, but he has kept 
clear of the stupendous blunders which disfigure so many 
of his earlier writings. 

It is difficult in the extreme to analyse this book, and 
impossible to summarise it. Thefe is no plan; the 
narrative and the comments thereon wander hither and 
thither ¢erta sine lege, as the prosodian of our school-days, 
Alvary, said of the quantities of the syllables in Greek 
names. The leading feature of both narrative and com- 
ments is bitter hatred of Rome and Romans. For all the 
methods of government pursued under the Republic, and 
for most of those pursued under the Empire, Dr. Mahaffy 
has nothing but reprobation: for the great statesmen of 
the Republic he has hardly a good word. Cicero he 
applauds, grudgingly and with faint praise, as a man of 
letters who helped to Hellenise Rome; but he ‘takes the 
Mommsenian view of him as a political ‘cimimer. He has, 
indeed, gone out of his way to quote the retort ascribed 
to Laberius, that Cicero need never have been squeéézed 
for room, as he usually sat upon two stools; though what 
Cicero’s Roman politics could have to do with Hellenism 
is not obvious. Indeed, irrelevancy and discursiveness 
‘wéty largely characterise Dr. Mahaffy’s method ; «and 
this must be our excuse if we seém to be irrélevant’and 
discursive in reviewing him. We have said that he 
accords faint praise to such men as the Scipios, though‘he 
cannot deny that they were just and’able governiors, ‘But 
if the rank and file of the Roman pro-consuls, pro-praétérs 
and quaestors—the Civil Service of the Roman -Dominién 
—had all been the corrupt oppressors he believes them to 
have ‘beén, Héllénism would have been extirpated long 
befote the time of Ci¢ero and C#sar. Or rather, Asia 
would have been depopulated and the Asiatic Greeks 
starved ‘out; for on our historian’s own ‘showing, ‘the 
‘Romiahs ‘used the Asiatic Gréeks to help them in adminis- 
tering regions inhabited by peoples who Were neither 
Roman nor Hellenic, but purely Oriental. We -hope we 
are not-unjust to Dr. Mahaffy if we see in his mentalatti- 
tude sditiething which tiight*be called intellectual ~~ f 
In ‘a ‘fotmeér tréatise He lad comithitted ‘hithself to"the 
Carlylean theory that it is great mén who make histoty. 
‘The failure of Alexander -and of ‘his stccéssors—for the 
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Diadochi, if not great men, at any rate had great 
opportunities and great resources—went some way to dis- 
prove the Carlylean view ; the rise of the Roman Republic 
was the crucial refutation. The Dominion of the Roman 
Republic was created by the Roman. People, and even 
the Empire of the Casars was not the individual work of 
Julius or of Augustus. There isa touch of spite in every 
passage of Dr., Mahaffy’s book in which he refers to the 
-felations between Rome and the subject peoples of the 
Roman Dominion. In one place, indeed, he goes out of 
his way to compare the Roman with 

the middle class Englishman ... who knows no foreign tongue, 
tespects no foreign habit, recognises no foreign virtue, but walks 
through the world assuming his Englishrespectability, just as the Roman 
assumed his gravitas,-to be the exclusive property of his superior 
race, 


In like manner the English administration of Ireland is 
dragged in every now and thea, although a little reflect‘on 
might have taught the author that the parallel is merely 
superficial. We are grateful to Dr. Mahaffy, nevertheless, 
for the story of L. Gellius and the philosophers, with the 
companion anecdote of the Derry Resident Magistrate. 
We might here point out that the antagonism of Stoic, 
Epicurean, Cynic and so forth is totally different in kind 
from the antagonism of a Derry ’Prentice Boy and a 
Roman Catholic; but we are not dealing with politics. 
It amuses us also to read of Cato the Younger, inspired by 
Stoic sentiment, giving parsley crowns as prizes—of 
Tubero spreading the dinner couches with kid-skins and 
serving the viands on dishes of Samian ware (or what 
would now be called Delft)—-and of other examples of 
perverted philosophy, which bring to mind the perverted 
estheticism of Bunthorne in the comic opera of Patience. 
Were the Roman nobles, then, fools as well as tyrants, 
extortioners and snobs ? 

We may reasonably surmise that the Dominion of the 
Roman Republic was on the whole fairly. administered, 
and that the instances of cruelty and oppression cited by 
Dr. Mahaffy were the exception, not the rule. Asia was 
rich; Africa and Sicily fertile: and neither region could 
have attained commercial or agricultural prosperity, how- 
ever moderate, if it had. been ground down as our author 
alleges. The administration of the Empire was, of course, 
an improvement.on that of the Republic, if only because 
it was what would,in our days be called ‘‘ co-ordinated’”’; 
but to discuss this topic would be to wander into. political 
disquisition. It seems permissible, however, to say that 
in all probability Asia was, even under the Republic, as 
prosperous as India was,ynder her Mauryan Emperors ; 
that the masses of the population lived from hand to 
mouth, as they do.to this day; and that the Hellenes on 
whom our author lavishes pity and praise took every 
opportunity of enriching themselves by forcing the 
peasantry to live from hand to mouth. Ifa pro-consul or 
pro-praetor made a rich Greek official disgorge, the welkin 
rang with his cries. Rome was the tyrant—Greece was 
trampled under foot. 

The,mention of India reminds us of the exceedingly 
wide range of subjects with which Dr. Mahaffy has chosen 
to.deal. India never was Hellenised: our author’s own 
chapter entitled “Hellenism in Inner Asia” virtually 
admits this. .Still strenger is the evidence supplied by 
Mr. Vincent Smith’s “Early History of India”—a 
work, by the way, to which we are pleased to find that 
Dr. Mahaffy refers in generous terms. Neither Indian 
architecture nor the Indian drama is derived from Greek 
sources. The drama in particular is original and in- 
digenous, as it is also in other counties and among races 
who never came into contact with Greeks. 

It is only a,small point, but we feel constrained to pro- 
test against the use of C with cedilla.in transliterating 
such words as Civa, Acoka and the like. At the best it is 
a German over-refinement intended .to indicate that the 
words were spelt with a.special form of the letter S in the 
‘Pali or the Devanagari alphabet; but it.is pedantic and 
Superflueus, and in the instance beforeus inaccurate. igto 
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the bargain. Siya (or Shiva) and Asoka are not spelt with 
the same form of e are curious also as to the 
authority for Massanassa instead of Massinissa, and 
Mithradates instead of Mithridates. -The forms may be 
correct—probably are, since Dr. Mahaffy uses them—but 
they are different from those to which we had got accus- 
tomed. However, these are but trifles. Let us return to 
the substance of the work we are discussing. Apologies 
for discursiveness are out of place, because discursiveness 
is unavoidable. 

The book improves as it goes on. The concluding 
chapters are more readable than the earlier. The author 
is less severe upon the Imperial administration than upon 
that of the Republic. He justly points out that the 
greater fixity of tenure enjoyed by Imperial officials 
relieved them from much of the temptation to enrich 
themselves in haste, which beset the Civil Servants of 
the Republic. One who might be recalled at the next 
Consular Election had every reason for making haste to be 
rich. We are disposed to think that this may have been 
the principal reason why the officials of the Republic are 
open to the charge of being extortioners and oppressors, 
as compared with those who came after them under the 
Empire. But, as we have already pointed out, the Civil 
Servants of the Republic could not have been all, or most 
of them, of the type of Verres. The mere fact that Verres 
had to stand his trial proves that he was not irresponsible ; 
and this reflection leads us to invite attention to what is 
perhaps Dr. Mahaffy’s most remarkable omission. Will it 
be believed that there is no mention of Law in the whole 
volume ? that the word Law does not even find a place in 
the index? We know that the greatest service Rome 
rendered to mankind was the inauguration of the Reign of 
Law. It would, of course, be absurd tosay that the world 
could do without Greek art, or Greek philosophy; but it 
is not unsafe to affirm that civilisation could have done 
better without these than without Roman Law. Happily, 
there has been no need to dispense with either; and it 
may be that this accounts for Dr. Mahaffy’s omission. 
He may think—apparently does think—that the world has 
heard enough laudation of Rome. He is not the man to 
suffer the cause which he has at heart to go by default, 
and he has come forward as the advocate of Hellenism. 
He has displayed a wealth of learning, and the most 
praiseworthy zeal. His book is a treasure-house of 
historical, literary, and artistic facts, many of which are 
not to be found elsewhere, except it be in scattered 
writings of Continental savants, difficult of access to the 
ordinary scholar. Parts of it are also extremely inter- 
esting reading, though as a whole it is a difficult book 
to master. We wou'd especially invite atteation to 
chapters xii. to xvii. inclusive: they are better written 
than the earlier chapters, besides being freer from the intel- 
lectual prejudice which we saw, or thought we saw, 1n the 
author's views concerning the Dominion of the Roman 
Republic. The two chapters on Plutarch, we think, are 
the best in the entire volume; but we must not omit to 
direct attention to the interesting narrative quoted from 
Dion Chrysostom at page 326. Indeed, the whole ac- 
count of this remarkable man will well repay perusal. 

In conclusion, we have to express the wish that 
Dr. Mahaffy had kept before his mind the magnificent 
lines in which Virgil contrasts the artistic talent of the 
Greek with the Imperial genius of Rome. We may feel 
sympathy with ihe artist race, which came so near to 
being a ruling race, and then proved a failure. But we 
cannot fail to recognise that the Imperial genius was 1n 
the inartistic people. Had our author resolutely faced 
this fact, his book would have been judicial ; as it is, he 
has adopted without reserve the method of the advocate. 
He has, however, given to the world a volume the value of 
which for the purposes.of reference can hardly be over- 
stated, and which contains many interesting passages, 


aye entertaining and a. few which are actually eloquent. 
e 


welcome it, therefore, as a notable acquisition to 
classical and historical study. 
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WHERE THE FOREST MURMURS 


Where the Forest Murmurs. Nature Essays. By Fiona 
Macteop. (“Country Life” Limited, 6s. net.) 


THE genius of “‘ Fiona Macleod’ is a thing subtle, elusive, 
apart, defying classification and analysis alike. There are 
many names, indeed, by which the essays now reprinted 
from Country Life might be described, had not such names 
been already used and misused over and overagain. The 
spirit which informs them is that of nature study; but 
“ nature study ”’ in its present-day meaning has a twang 
of the pedagogue; of communion with nature—but that, 
again, smacks of an Arcadian pose. It is the absolute 
sincerity of this work which sets it at once on a totally 
different plane from all so-called ‘Celtic revivals,’ and 
other literary offshoots of the faddist and the charlatan. 

The appeal of this book is to such as love the earth in 
her varied moods—such as delight in the delicate shades 
of colour and form, the subtle changes of light and sound 
which make up the magnificent pageant of the year. The 
quaking-grass, the lichen, the whimbrel—bird, beast, 
mountain, tree, star and tide—each has its share in the 
wondrous fellowship of which “‘ Fiona Macleod’s”’ readers 
are made free. Allegory there is none here : we are too near 
to the heart of the wild for that. Not as the back-ground 
for man’s passions, but as a place full of sympathy and 
comradeship for whoso seeks them—not asa vast symbolic 
drama, but as a world with its own moods, its own eternal 
soul—so we see the lonely places of earth through the eyes 
of “‘ Fiona Macleod.” No over-elaboration ot symbol or 
image shows the writer’s consciousness of an audience: 
we feel that, in the words of the dedication, “ the writing 
has risen like the blue smoke out of woods.” ‘“ Our 
own Millais,” we read in the essay entitled “‘ Still Waters,” 
“‘when he was painting ‘ Chill October’ near Murthly, in 
Perthshire, wrote that nothing had ever caused him so 
much labour, if nothing had ever given him so much 
pleasure, in the painting.” Here, in a sense, is the key 
to the rich embroidery of words, the wealth of detail, 
the golden fringe of legend from near and far, with which 
these essays are adorned. 

From such a book as this it is not easy to quote, where 
in every paper there is the form and completeness of a 
poem. It is, perhaps, in writing of hills and the sea that 
“Fiona Macleod’s ” talents find fullest expression, and 
that we meet most frequently with those vivid patches of 
word-painting—or rather of word-tapestry—which give to 
this volume its distinctive charm. 


Well, I must leave Maol-Aitionnach, and the snow-held hills. 
Everywhere, now, the White Weather may have spread. Far south, 
listeners may hear the honk-honk of the travelling solander, that most 
musical and thrilling of all nocturnal sounds or of winter-dawns; or, 
like phantom-voices from the world of dreams, the kuilliyak-ee, 
kuilliyak-o of the wild swans, the Clann righ fo gheasaa, the Enchanted 
sons of Kings, who, as they wheel through the snowy twilight under 
the dawn-star, may remember the dim lands of the north, and a great 
mountain that rises among white and silent hills and looks down upon 
a black tarn I know of, so dark in the grip of black-frost, and so 
strangely spared of the snow, that not a white wing rests there, or 
floats overhead, but is mirrored as an enchanted sail in an enchanted 
sea, 


Or again: 

Still waters ; it has the inward music that lies in certain words .. . 
amber, ivory, foam, silence, dreams; that lies often in some marriage 
of words . . . moonlight at sea, wind in dark woods, dewy pastures, 
old sorrowful things. . . . Foam—and the hour is gathered up like mist, 
and we are amid ‘‘ perilous seas in faéry lands forlorn”’: Wind—and 
the noises of the town are like the humming of wild bees in old woods, 
and one is under ancient boughs, listening, or standing solitary in the 
dusk by a forlorn shore with a tempestuous sea filling the darkness 
with whispers and confused rumours and incommunicable things. 


Is it this subtle sense of the imaginative values of words 
which is the secret of these haunting pictures—which holds 
captive the joy of Spring woods, the sorrowful autumnal 
undersong, “ the song of the missel-thrush tost like spray 
from bare boughs,” “‘ the foam of storm on the skerries of 
the seaward isles ?”’ 





TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


Sir John Constantine, By A. T. Quitier-Coucn. (Smith, 
Elder, 6s.) 
Whom God hath joined ——. By Arnotp Bennett. (Nutt, 6s.) 


“Lire,” says Jack Tanner in Man and Superman, “is a 
more complicated business than we used to think it.” 
How complicated, how various, how apparently irrecon- 
cilable, we realise sometimes with a shock, as on reading 
in the same day the two novels that appear at the head 
of this article. Mr. Quiller-Couch’s hero (for we persist 
in regarding Sir John Constantine, not his son, Prosper 
Paleologus, as the hero of the book) is a Bayard or a 
Quixote ; a perfect knight, who devotes his life to the 
service, knighthood-fashion, of a lady he may never 
win, and dies gladly in serving her. He is her ‘“‘man,” 
as chivalric ages would have put it, sworn to her service, 
and to hers only under heaven. His fortune and his life 
are his only in trust for her; he dies revering her as the 
noblest thing evermade by God. And forall the element 
of the fantastic and the ridiculous which modern prudence 
will find in his expedition to win the crown of Corsica— 
Theodore’s iron crown—for his son and to rescue his 
Mistress, now Theodore’s widow, from her Genoese foes, no 
reader but will feel, perhaps in spite of himself, the glow of 
the philosophy of life that has no better living exponent 
than Mr. Quiller-Couch. Here is the poetry of human 
nature; the doctrine feebly enunciated by poor Tavy to be 
trounced by the eloquent Tanner, that love is all; that a 
good woman is a thing to be worshipped, the highest thing 
—again, under heaven—that man knows; that it is his 
duty, now as of old, toarm himself cap-a-pie in the shining 
armour of truth, constancy and valiance, and ride forth 
her very faithful knight to do her behest in pleasure or 
in pain. That the author of “Sir John Constantine”’ 
believes his doctrine, and not merely apes it for purposes 
of effective fiction, will be plain to the meanest intelli- 
oo that reads "‘ The Ship of Stars,’”’ or this his latest 
novel. 

Cynics will reply that Sir John Constantine did not 
marry the lady to whom he had vowed service, and that his 
son, Prosper Paleologus, himself a perfect knight, married 
his Camilla only to lose her in a few months. The men 
in Mr. Arnold Bennett’s book did marry; and the wife of 
one deceived him, while the other deceived his wife in 
circumstances peculiarly disgusting. The story is of their 
divorce-cases. One of the women, Phyllis Ridware, is 
harder than any Ann Whitefield ever invented by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw; her cruelty is devilish. One of the 
men, Charles Fearns, takes advantage of his wife’s 
absence from home to entertain his French governess in 
his own bedroom, and is discovered (Mr. Bennett willspare 
us nothing) by his young daughter. And so, through 
a good deal of legal technicality (a legal training inclines 
the present reviewer to believe that Mr. Bennett is not 
always accurate—but that is outside our present scope) 
we reach the Divorce Court, where Phyllis Ridware openly 
sneers at her husband as himself an illegitimate child, and 
Annunciata Fearns (the girl’s Christian name seems 
deliberately chosen to shock us the more by its associa- 
tions) is haled into the witness-box to describe what she 
saw in her father’s house. That she breaks down under the 
strain and refuses to give evidence is a relief that comes 
too late. 

The workmanship of Mr. Bennett’s book is very clever, 
with any quantity of that brilliant, hard cleverness, all of 
which we would give for one moment of the breadth, 
dignity and warmth of Mr. Quiller-Couch. The story is 
disgusting, sordid, utterly vile. But can we say that it is 
untrue? We cannot—in the sense that it describes things 
which do not happen in real life. Such things do happen, 
every day. Can we say of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s story that 
it is untrue in that same sense? The immediate answer 
would be: Yes, itis; men do not go knight-erranting in 
these days; they did not even do it in his period, which 
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is 1756 and onwards. A moment’s reflection will show 
that the immediate answer is wrong. Men do go knight- 
erranting to this day, not in Corsica nor with guns in 
their hands, but in England, in the streets of London or 
Manchester, in their own suburban villas. Men give up 
peace and comfort and money for their ideals, ideals often 
with so little of the glorious about them that to the rest 
of the world, if it sees them at all, they seem trivial or 
even ridiculous. 

Life is so complicated, so various, that both Mr. Quiller- 
Couch and Mr. Arnold Bennett are telling the truth about 
it; and he would be a hardy generaliser who declared 
that one view had more of truth in it than the other, that 
either embraced more of actual humanity than the other. 
The answer to the question, which of the two it is better 
for men and women to contemplate, is so obvious that we 
leave it unstated. There are works—like Man and Super- 
man—which shock us for our good: by forcing us to re- 
consider our grounds, they shake us from facile acquies- 
cence into reasoned faith. ‘‘ Whom God hath joined ——”’ 
is not one of these. 

We have refrained from touching on the relative merits 
of the two books as works of art. The comparison would 
be hardly fair. Mr. Quiller-Couch has something of the 
breadth, the enthusiasm, the high faith, above all the 
humour of genius. Mr. Bennett is oaly very clever. 


THE PASSING OF 'THE GODS 


Time and the Gods. By Lord Dunsany. 
S. H. Sime. (Heinemann, 6s. net.) 


Lorp Dunsany’s “ The Gods of Pegana” (which was 
noticed in the ACADEMY of March 17, 1906) was an essay 
in a new style. ‘‘ Time and the Gods” is written exactly 
on the same lines as its predecessor, but it is about four 
times as long. This, which might be called the second of 
the Sacred Books of Pegana, contains little or no dogma, 
but is full of suggestions, questionings and the echo of 
dim tradition. The principal elements in the theogony of 
Pegana having been treated seriatim in the first book, 
here may be read the story of certain minor and local 
deities, even of some rivals of the gods of old, and of many 
men who sought after unattainable knowledge. Several 
pleasing and picturesque examples of the mythus are to be 
found, as in ‘* The Coming of the Sea,” ‘‘ A Legend of the 
Dawn,” ‘‘ When the Gods Slept,” and “‘ The Relenting of 
Sarnidac.” The author shows us again his lightness of 
touch both in humour and pathos, his genial and tolerant 
satire; but at the same time his mood has suffered a 
change since he first wrote of his gods. He is more 
serious, more speculative and less joyful. He probes 
deeper into ultimate questions, but seems almost te insist 
that nothing can be found, so frequently recurring is the 
note of failure. The united experience of the seekers 
would pvint only to this: that the questions What ? and 
Why? will for ever remained unanswered, and that all 
beings, gods and men alike, look forward to an end of 
everything. For as the life of the worlds is but the game 
of the gods, so the gods themselves are but pieces in the 
game played by Fate and Chance; while Time, though he 
is called the servant of the gods, remembers more than 
they can remember; he has had other masters before 
them and is like to have others after them. He has seen 
them grow old, but they have not seen himchange. They 
are afraid of Time, for he has overthrown Sardathrion, 
— city of pleasure, which they thought should stand 
or ever: 


Illustrations by 


And a new cry went wailing through the twilight, the lament of 
the gods for their dream-city, crying: 

Tears may not bring again Sardathrion. 

But this the gods may do who have seen, and seen with unrelent- 
ing eyes, the sorrows of ten thousand worlds—the gods may 
weep for thee. 

Tears may not bring again Sardathrion. 





Believe it not, Sardathrion, that ever thy godjs sent this doom to 
ae he that hath overthrown thee shall overthrow thy 
gods, 


And in what way Time shall overthrow the gods is 
suggested in another part of the book, where a prophet is 
foretelling to a king the last journey which he sh«il take: 

At last thou shalt come to a grey place filled with mist, with grey 
shapes standing before it which are altars, and from the altars rise 
small red flames from dying fires that scarce illumine the mist... . 
These are the altars of the people's faith, and the flames are the 
worship of men. . . . And in that place the gods of Old are nearly 
deaf for the prayers of men grow few, they are nigh blind because the 
— burn low upon the altars of men's faith, and they are very 
GONE s.0. 


Yes, it is written that a time shall come when the gods, 
having no more worship, shall be gods no more. But there 
are some towhom the resulting freedom and disenchantment 
make no appeal. Hear the words of the chief prophet of 
the only temple left in the world. He had a vision of 
gods leaving the world: he saw them climbing up a steep 
hill, and when they reached the summit they did not take 
the road leading down again into the valley beyond, but 
“went straight on and upward, striding as they strode 
before, as though the hill had not ended nor the road 
dipped.”’” And he called to the gods, uttering a despairing 
prayer to them to remain: 

O gods, rob not the earth of the dim hush that hangs around all 
Your temples, bereave not all the world of old romance, take not the 
glamour from the moonlight nor tear the wonder out of the white 
mists in every land ; for, O ye gods of the childhood of the world, 
when You have left the earth You shall have taken the mystery from 
the sea and all its glory from antiquity, and You shall have wrenched 
out hope from the dim future. There shall be no strange cries at 
night time half understood, nor songs in the twilight, and the whole 
of the wonder shall have died with last year’s flowers in little gardens 
or hill slopes leading south; for with the gods must go the enchant- 
ment of the plains and all the magic of dark woods, and something 
shall be lacking from the quiet of early dawn. . .. One strain of 
music, one song, one line of poetry and one kiss, and a memory of one 
pool with rushes, and each one the best, shall the gods take to whom 
the best belongs, when the gods go. . . . The children of earth must 
now carry their prayers to empty shrines and around empty shrines 
must rest at last. 


The passing away of the gods—the waning of men’s 
imagination and desire for poetry—is one theme which 
gives a note of melancholy to the book, and the futility of 
the attempt to solve ultimate problems is another. For 
the disillusionment is twofold. There is nothing gained 
by investigation to compensate for the loss of the perce 
of ancient myth and worship. Those wise men who will 
not attend to the priests making the sign of the priests 
and the prophets making the sign of the prophets, but go 
on an independent search for knowledge, have but scant 
reward. They may gain the calm which comes when it is 
realised that further questioning is useless, but that calm 
must be reached through the sorrow of search. And ‘it 
is well that the sorrow of search cometh only to the wise, 
for the wise are very few.” Some seekers who journey 
forth to find the truth are smitten by the gods: perhaps 
they are those who are actuated more by curiosity than 
by strength of character. One who had grown very old 
and spent his life in the search found what he called the 
Ultimate God, when one day he looked beyond and saw 
other gods, and, behold, they were the gods of Old from 
whom he had started: it may be that he was too prone to 
desire change. Another travelled perseveringly along the 
road to wisdom, and on the way he passed three thousand 
temples, in each of which were priests calling out that 
their temple was at the end of the road. But he 
travelled on to the utter end, where he found there was a 
great gulf, and at the bottom of the gulf ‘‘ one small god 
crept, no bigger than a hare, whose voice came crying in 
the cold ‘I know not.’”’ And this seeker could not bear 
the knowledge he had gained, for “‘ he that had travelled 
to the End fied backwards fcr a great distance till he 
came to temples again’; and he entered one and lay 
down onacouch, And when an old priest came to him 
and said: “‘ This is the End of Wisdom,” he answered that 
it was very peaceful and that it was indeed the End. 
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THE HYMN OF SAPPHO 
TO APHRODITE 


RAINBOW-THRONED immortal one, Aphrodite, 

Child of Zeus, spell-weaver, I bow before thee— 

Harrow not my spirit with anguish, mighty 
Queen, I implore thee! 


Nay, come hither, even as once thou, bending 

Down from far to hearken my cry, didst hear me, 

From thy Father’s palace of ‘gold descending 
Drewest anear me 


Chariot-wafted: far over midnight-sleeping 
Earth, thy fair fleet sparrows, through cloudland riven 
Wide by multitudinous wings, came sweeping 

Down from thine heaven, 


Swiftly came: thou, smiling with those immortal 

Lips and star-eyes, Blesséd One, smiling me-ward, 

Said’st, What ails thee ?—whereforé uprose thy crying 
Calling me thee-ward ? 


Say for what boon most with a frenzied longing 

Yearns thy soul—say whom shall my glamour chaining 

Hale thy love's thrall, Sappho—and who is wronging’ 
Thee with disdaining ? 


Who avoids thee soon shall be thy pursuer : 

Ay, the gift-rejecter the giver shall now be: 

Ay, the loveless now shall become the wooer, 
Scornful shalt thou be!” 


Once again corie! Come, and my chains disséver, 
Chains of heart-ache! 


Oh fulfil them ! 


Passionate longings rend me— 
Thou in thestrife be ever 


Near, to defend me! : 
ARTHUR S, Way. 








NUGA SCRIPTORIS 
VII.—COMPENSATIONS 


Frew perhaps realise the range of the Law of Compensa- 
tion, as it works through terrestrial life, bringing unex- 
pected things to pass, creating blessings innumerable, and 
evolving good out of evil. The area through which it 
operates is at once personal, social, and cosmic. A man 
suffers from deafness, but what a mass of spoken folly he 
does not hear! Another laments his loss of memory, but 
*‘ the gone-thing was to go.” It is only buried, and is certain 
to come again from the crypts; for nothing ever dies, 
and all thines reappear. We as seldom note the “ blessings- 
of forgetfulness,’’ as we realise the “sweet uses of adver- 
sity’’; and when the things that once brought anxiety or 
produced irritation have fled, they need never return with 
their old surroundings. To the wise in heart life’s gains 
are equal to its losses,- We all know that both youth and 
age have ‘‘compensations”’ denied to those who are in 
“the midtime of their years.” If we are debarred by 
sickness from the full exercise of our adult powers, less is 
expected from us ; while we are exempted from much of the 
routine, and from many of the trivialities of work. 





Then again, how'oftén we seem’ to ourselves to succeed, 
when wé really do’ not. The wheels of intellectual and’ 
moral life seem to move swiftly, without friction or arrest. 
But to what does this fleet movement améunt? It is 
often like the toil of Sisyphus, rolling uphill the marble 
block that slippéd ‘from his hands’; or the ‘ddom infficted”_ 
on the daughtets of the Grecian king, who poured water 
everlastingly into a vessel full of holes. What is success? 
When we think we have reached it, we are often furthest’ 
from it; and, contrariwise, when’ we imagine we’ have 
failed, we are often nearest to attainment. Some of us 
seem to achieve habitually; others of us never to accom: 
plish anything. But “who knowéth what is good for a 
man in this life’? It is almost a commonplace to 
say that things which seemed unbearable in prospect— 
fraught evén with ruin—are seén in retrospect’ to have 
been blessings in disguise; their “‘ compensations” have 
been so numerous. 

Anotber instance. -In a life of poverty—and’ poverty 
(as all know) is a relative term—there are many wants to 
be endured ; but, on the other hand, there is less expected 
of us, and less to distract or allure. Confitied to a small 
house, the life led within it may be consolidating and” 
expanding, more than it often does in‘the mansions of the 
rich. I have known of a happier and more refined 
existence spent in a°tw0o-roomed cottage than in the 
manor-house to which it belonged. It is very easy for 
cultivated men and women to be over-housed; and there 
are few things more disquieting than the multitudinous 
attention they are then called to give to“ trifles light as air.” 
These sometimes distract the rich, because of the very size” 
of their abodes, and the number of those who serve’ in 
them. What can be more embarrassing, or depressing, 
than the feeling that we cannot make a fruitful’ use of 
the things that we posSéss ? 

Take now’a wider outlook, and’ this ‘goldefi' thread of: 
** Compensation ’’ will beseen to run through'all mandane 
life, and the’changes that! occur in it. Institutions seeni 
threatened with disaster, simply becausé they are growingy 
and from the continuous operation of the law of evolution}: 
which is one of change. The constitution’ of a Couritry,' 
its Church, its Seats‘ of Learning, its municipal’ Instifu- 
tions its' Tradé, its relationship to other Lands, seem at 
times’ to be approaching’ a crisis, or to be tottering to’a’: 
fall. It is ‘merely a swing of the'ponddlum, which ‘s‘a 
sign of life: Only what is dead and motionless ‘is a 
from change. Ina scientific age like'thepresent, the la 
is often heard: “‘ We have no Poets'tiow;none atleast like‘ 
the mighty ones of'old ; and'we have n6’Geers, with pro-" 
phetic speech to guide their fellow men?’ Butall'that has 
happened, or is now happening, is niérély a transformation, 
a re-creation, evolutiom The noble Sciehce we now have 
—larger, richer, more -fruitful than ever before—is the® 
outcome of what has been maturing’ for generations, 
And’ Poetry is’ not dead, and will never-die. It is 
only ripening for a*iew and a niighty outburst. The 
twentieth centtiry wil? assuredly rejoice’ inthe: work: of’ 
poets now unborn, but greater pérhaps’ than any that’ 
the world’ has’ knowny. And it will produce new kinds 
of poetic vision. Whyshotld it not beso? Poetry nobler 
than that of Lucretius; with Darwin’s wisdom interwoveén,: 
and working through it as a leaven moré perfectly than 
it did even in Tennyson’s verse, rising to an idealism 
finer than Plato's, and more glorious than ‘that of Daite 
or Wordsworth. And’ why should wé‘not have still-richer 
Music in days to come; rivalling: Beethoven ; and loftier: 
Art than has ever yet béen evolved; although, pérhaps,’ 
we cannot expect to havefiner Architecture, or Sculpture ? 
Anyhow, ‘‘ Compensations’”’ for temporary loss are suré to 
come: and they are even now working their way forward, 
in subconscious channels, _ 

The realisation of this “ Law'of ations,” which 
operates so wonderfully anid benefitertuly asthe’ systole 
and diastole of thé world’s expefiénte—is One of the best 
antidoteg to depression. It breeds contentment, and pro- 
duces calm, As an artisan said the other day, “It’l all 
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swing round again, frettin’ ain’t no use”; or, as the 
noblest of our, poets .wrote.: 

God’s.in his heayen,. . 

All’s right with the world. 


SPECTATOR AB EXTRA. 








=? 


PROFESSOR., FINCKEL SMYTH'S.. 
_ SECOND: VOLUME* 


Massive before us, for-not-less massive review; there lies 
at last. the second of--Professor Finckel-Smyth’s volumes 
om. the century wherein (we-verily believe) he lives) more 
truly. than-in- his own—the Twentieth; and even-at a 
cursory: glance.it becomes-apparent that the two sections 
of; its-contents (the-Century- considered: Locomotionally: 
and Awchitecturally—Domestic) are not so entirely un- 
relatedas.might,.to-an observer less penetrating than our 
Professor, hayé-appeared:. We hepe to.make this plain in 
the course of our-review.-. 

As.these are. some bits by comparison-with which others 
rank cedsnen aMUWE belatevedie thes to another would 
be insuperable become-to,Professor- Finckel-Smy th‘ verit+ 
able assistances: Let us-for a moment consider the mental. 
divestiture that must: be made before there can be begun 
the reconstruction-of an-age so. remote as that of- which 
the.Professor: writes: : In the first-place, they of that-far-off 
dawning. of: history had‘navies and armies, but no aery; 
consequently, the familiar lofty. flights of staging of our 
own streets, whereat,.as at an aerial dock, we are taken 
up and deposited when-we-pay-our calls, and our modern 
Khatapatasens collect and discharge their freight, were as 
yet within. the limbo..that precedes discovery. These 
ancient: cities, again, were- lighted: by-one or another of 
the. forms.of direct-:incandescence, and-not, as ours, dephlo- 
gistically. In-the dynamic production of electricity and 
the practical control‘of:its-forces. they of that age were 
not entirely ignorant (witness those chariots, or motor-cars, 
scythe-axled,' wherein they- followed: their- Boadiceas to 
battle, examined. by the-Professor-in- the section ‘‘-Van- 
guard:’); but of thermal ‘electricity they- knew nothing. 
These are but the more-obvious-of the disembarrassments 
that the-Professar had ‘to-effeet-before it became possible 
for him.to-establish conclusively; in the brilliant passage 
PP. 405-450, thatthe «deities of these ancient folk, their 
Daimler, and Panhard, and Devassor, were systematically 
oblated: with:sacrifiees-of human blood. 

Nevertheless, not-in-every particular-do we see eye to 
eye with the-Professor, and*leave.is taken to question 
more than .one. difficult-point.. It-is true that the Pro- 
fessor has settled-onee for-all the hotly-contested question 
whether, in the year 1906, the wild tribe of the Colguhouns 
did or did not remain unshakeable in_ their-refusal to 
abandon, for whomsoever, those.peculiag places of their 
abode, their little wooden huts; but it is disconcerting to 
find, in the self-same chapter, so erroneous an elucidation 
of the,word “diggings” as that which the Professor, pre- 
sumably, expects us te swallow. Let us, without going 
further into the matter, state that the, term was. not 
British at all, but Austrian. Not the Britons but the 
Oesterrichen, dug in the sand those holes wherein their 
heads reposed, leaving unhoused the rest of their persons. 
Nor can we accept without reserve the Professor’s state- 
ment that the Bodegas in-whichso many of that day spent 
a gteat part of their lives were hung with bells at. the 
angles: (surely the Professor confounds these with the 
Pagedas, or. Khodopaean shrines wherein. were dispensed 
“ices,and soda’ ?), nor that a permanent official, the 
chukka-raut, was kept to.cast the tenants houseless on the 
pavement: at,a.certain hour of the night. With the Pro- 
tessons.definition; ofithe black+ist we in, the main. agree; 
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but let Professor.Finckel-Smyth note that the Eifel Tower , 
was not an edifice,.but, a lemonade;, 

But we must pass to a more, important matter, the, 
consideration of the period. of domestic building proper, 
with which is associated the name, of its inventor, Gérée, 
And we must remember. that when Gérée laid the founda- 
tions of-his fame.(the phrase, is singularly inapt, but, let, 
it pass), begpthen ts. had not yet, been, imitated in, 
pokér-work, stuccoed’ ‘fronts were not yet elaborately | 
jewelled (see sub-sect. ““bijou-residence’’), and that the 
quaint gasometer had not been deflowered ofits €onstruc- 
tional’ parts to furnish the iron chimney-tie. The discovery , 
of these things is Gérée’s title to fame. His, too, is the, 
credit of the discovery of the essential, relationship be- 
tween the villa and the means of speedy locomotion in 
the opposite diregtign~-for ihose to.whem.Gérée’s ornate- _ 
ness spoke with no unamphbibological\wvoice were adver- 
tised of the means of escape in ie wards; ten minutes 
from tram (q. v.),. Of, this, period Professor, Fingkel-Smyth 
writes in tracts of glowing prose. Even of its names he 
has.lovingly. compiled a bibliography; and we. see agajn 
the. Rosedenes, the Ingle: Neuks, the Wee Nesties, and the 
“‘ Doctor's Drives” that had their culmination in the 
Elysiums. of, Balhgm..and, Hither,.Green.. And. on,this 
account, alone we.ought to felicitate ourselves. that, in-the. 
vast: .apotheck. and storehouse of the Professor's know- 
ledge; some trace of, these is preserved ; for, the paper of,, 
their plans has long outlived,them, and, they have,fog ages., 
been as Tyre and Sidon. Ws / 

Gérée:strove after.an impossible ideal. The dream that 
lay.atethe. back of that daring mind was that the wall, 
already.so-mitigated as to be-littie barrier to the passage 
of-sound, should be so dematerialised that neither should. 
it» hinder. the. operation. of the function of sight. He 
grasped the truth that the perfect wall is no wall at all— 
rather an.abstract-relationship, an intangible coherence of 
parts, or rather-notof parts, but of the astral idea of parts 

. . we: know not how-to put it unless we were as great 
a mystic as-he. And:his failure quite te accomplish this 
brings..us to.the next great epoch of- which Professor 
Finckel-Smytis-treats. 

And here, in.this epoch of Glass, we follow the Professor, 
willy-nilly, step by step, as he unfolds; asa tale of Arabian 
magic is unfolded, the dazgling. splendour in which the 
era culminated—the glory, of Glasshouse Sireet. Here 
criticism is silenced; and we see afar-off this shining 
realm, thronged with those forefathers of ouys whom, we 
have now come to know so well, each clothed in his jaz 
(see vol. i. Sumptuary), his peacherino on his arm, and 
countless other jags and peacherinos, half of them broke to 
the wide (cricketers these), the other. half their attendant 
officers of the sponge, be-mirrored and reduplicated in the 
lustrous wonder! Well may our Professor exclaim: 
“ Pape ” and iu a rapturous passage.evoke Gambyinus 
himself, Spirit of. that Glassy Grove, gherkin-garlanded,, 
spaten-braued, schnitzelcrowned, and sceptred with the 
mystic. Wurst !—Ogee, Finckel-Smyth, Ogee! 

But,already our allocation. of, space. is, filled, and con- 
sideration,of the meags.of locomotion of the age must be 
left to,a future paper. i 











A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
ON A POEM BY WORDSWORTH 


Owe of. the strangest-of those, works in which the author 
builded better than he knew, is surely Wordsworth’s 
‘‘Ode on Intimations-of Immortality.” According to the 
writer himself: 


the poem rests entirely upon two recollections of childhood: one, that 
of a splendour in the objects of sense which has passed away ; and the 
other, an indisposition to bend to the law of death as applying to our 
own particular case, 
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But how plain and obvious in conception the poem 
would have been, had this been all upon which it was 
founded! Blake would not then have wept for joy on 
hearing it read, and Mr. John Morley would not have con- 
demned it as “ contrary to notorious fact, experience and 
truth.” As a matter of history, the ode consists of two 
sets of verses composed at different periods and on 
different subjects. The earlier composition, in which 
Wordsworth laments that the pristine indomitableness 
and irradiancy of his soul are gone, is a simple, beautiful 
lyric with which many reflective men of middle age would 
sympathise. On the other hand, the later work in which 
he inquires into the circumstances of that mysterious fall 
in the nature of man which takes place in the passage 
from adolescence to maturity, 


The Youth , . . is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended : 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day— 


is a philosophic poem to the idea of which even writers 
inclined to mysticism sometimes object. Dr. W. R. Inge, 
for instance, says in his ‘‘ Studies of English Mys tics:” 

There seéms to be no reason why, as we get older, we should recede 
further from knowledge of Divine truth. The natural exhilaration of 
spirits, which in the child is stimulated by fresh air and fine weather, 
is in most cases hardly worthy to be called a splendid vision; and the 
light of common day into which it is said to fade, is, after all, the light 
of mature intelligence and ripe experience. ~ 


As a matter of fact, Wordsworth penetrated into depths 
of the human soul which no man of science of his age 
could plumb, and with an incomparable insight which few 
of his critics even now appreciate. He did not, perhaps, 
throw any new light on the question of a future existence, 
but he illuminated one of the most obscure matters of 
psychology, and his point of view, moreover, has been 
adopted by many of the advanced psychologists of the 
modern school. Dr. Stanley Hall, for instance, who seems 
to be ignorant of his work, has recently developed in a 
remarkable study of ‘‘ Adolescence”’ the main idea of the 
“Ode on Intimations of Immortality.” Men are only 
dwarfs standing on the shoullers of their former selves, 
Children are the real intellectual giants. 


Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 


into the world. Our individual soul is then infor med by 
the over-soul of the race, and in its subliminal regions 
there abide those recollections of prior states of existence, 


Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet the master light of all our being. 


Our intelligence is not the highest of our faculties, The 
grand powers of human life are those deep feelings and 
those flashes of insight and imagination in which the 
experiences of countless generations of men are conserved 
and expressed. In adolescence we enter into the glorious 
inheritance of the human mind and expand our nature 
almost to the general capacity of humanity. Youth is a 
period of divine madness. Powers of extinct races of 
men revive in the soul, and excite in it a hunger for those 
infinite adventures of the spirit in which the human faculties 
were first deployed and tempered. The young mind is all 
compact of fancy. As the childish instinct of imitation 
develops into a poetic power, it finds in the world of 
reverie a theatfe in which its vague, confused aspira- 
tions and desires obtain scope and utterance, force and 
definition. Ah, the vehemence, the range, and the versa- 
tility of adolescent imagination! Genius itself is only 
a remnant of the imaginative power of youth: 


Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 


On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find; 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave .. . 








Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 

Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight 

Heavy as frost and deep almost as li 


In entering upon the business of existence we commonly 
make a very bad bargain. For a smattering of practical 
sense and a few comfortable conventions we barter away 
our plasticity of mind and ardour of soul. The man who 
becomes a genius is more prudent. He elects to obtain 
by slow and difficult a sag the knowledge which we 
acquire lightly and dearly at second-hand. The result is 
that we narrow and impoverish our nature by confiding 
in the dictates of our calculating and analytical under- 
standing, while he preserves much of the youthful fulness 
and power of imagination in which the over-soul of the 
race manifests itself. This is the idea that underlies the 
great poems in which Wordsworth relates the history of \ 
his own spiritual growth. In order to show that the man 
of genius is a person who retains in maturity the splendid 
vision of his younger days, the poet generally and rightly 
keeps to the facts of his proper experience. He does not, 
however, do so entirely in the ‘‘Ode on Intimations of 
Immorality,”’ and it is, perhaps, due to this that he there 
falls into an error which, happily, he corrects in another 
work. In the ode he aneeres to attribute to the child the 
immensity of soul which is more particularly the property 
of youth. But in the second book of the ‘‘ Prelude” he 
confesses that it was not until his seventeenth year that 
he had the mystic vision of the universe which he describes 
in the most famous of his shorter pieces. 

Among men, as among animals, a prolonged adolescence 
is the mark of a high position in the scale of nature. No 
doubt, the desire to enter into every sort of experience, to 
give to one’s soul every sort of shape, may end in a refined 
form of epicureanism such as that to which Pater seemed 
at one time to be inclined. And no doubt, the aspiration 
to develop one’s individuality in every possible direction 
may end in asubtle form of egotism such as that which 
is sometimes imputed to Goethe. These, however, are 
merely an exaggeration of certain characteristics of the 
young mind at the expense of others. It is the heart of 
youth which keeps its intellect open to fresh influences 
and prompt to new adventures. Youth is multifarious in 
its interests because it is catholic in its sympathies. The 
source of its inexhaustible strength lies in the ardency 
and liberality of its emotions. It is the impairment in 
later life of these qualities that makes manhood a finished 
and finite stage of growth from which no Uebermensch will 
ever be evolved. Youth, however, with its plasticity and 
breadth of soul is a possible point of departure for the 
evolution of a type of man with a nature richer and 
larger than ours, and of this crowning race every man of 
genius 

whose even-balanced soul 


From first youth tested "P to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild, 


is a forerunner. 
EDWARD WRIGHT. 


[Next week’s Causerie will be ** Leonardo da Vinci,” by 
Professor C. J. Holmes.] 








FICTION 


Women and the West, By Cuartes Marriotr. (Nash, 6s.) 


THESE stories in their collected form are dedicated to 
Ouida, and in a little letter of thanks that is printed in 
front of them Ouida points out that the short story 
requires many qualities in the writer, above all force, self- 
restraint and simplicity ; and she adds that Mr. Marriott 
possesses these in no indifferent measure. With this we 
are ready to agree, for we admire and enjoy his work ; but, 
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if we were asked to define what we most enjoy and admire, 
we should say that in the first place he has ideas. He 
never writes anybody’s story. His material is his own 
before he uses it, and whatever he produces bears the 
hall-mark of his subtle mind. We believe that, if he 
honestly tried for a month, he could not write anything 
that was stale in thought, stale in character and phrase. 
He has, too, the distinction of nature that separates the 
tragic in life from an accidental sordidness of circumstance. 
He can show you a soul’s ordeal in a slovenly kitchen, in 
a small general shop, in the body of a poor old Cornish 
woman with a dirty skin and an undeniable moustache. 
He is at his best, we think, in Cornwall and with Cornish 
fishermen. Take the portrait of Renowden in ‘‘ The 
Ferry.” It is the second paragraph of the story, and, as 
it goes on, the reader feels more and more that Renowden 
is hardly distinguishable from the beautiful setting in 
which Mr. Marriott places him, a setting of sea and cloud 
and violet haze where “ the island of Porthia, purple and 
unsubstantial, lay upon the water like a jewelled dragon 
ee out to an unattainable star.” What actually 
appens to Renowden seems not to matter much. He is 
there, as integral a part of the picture as the sky and the 
rush-grown hillocks and the long white rollers racing in 
unbroken succession over a flat beach. The whole land- 
scape and the man with it areCornwall. Indeed, we warn 
any one who loves the Duchy and cannot be there to avoid 
these stories, for they cast a spell. All through many of 
them there are the sight and the sound of Cornish seas. 


The Beloved Vagabond. By Wuiam J. Locke. (Lane, 6s.) 


Mr. LocKE has done much good and interesting work; 
but he has done nothing to approach the quality of ‘‘ The 
Belovéd Vagabond.” The book is a little masterpiece, 
possessed of that exquisite charm and refined simplicity 
which are connected with French writers of the best 
period. There is nothing laboured or far-fetched about 
the work, although infinite pains must go to the attain- 
ment of such perfect ease and grace. Not the suspicion 
of a false note occurs in incident, in sentence or in word, 
to mar the music of the story. There is something a little 
daring in the use of an epithet of force in a title—fasci- 
nating, belovéd, amazing, whatever it may be; when an 
author throws down such a gauntlet, he is often left to 
pick it up himself. But we would fight to the last with 
any one who was procrustean enough to resist the right of 
Paragot to the term, belovéd. It is absolutely apt. We 
feel towards him’ as felt Asticot, the washerwoman’s little 
son whom he made an artist and a gentleman, and who 
writes this life of his maitre; and we realise that the one 
trait that linked together all his strange traits, his shaggy 
strength, his wayward genius, his boastfulness, his wit, his 
wisdom, and all his absurd impulses was just that trait of 
absolute, inexplicable dearness, without which he would 
have been a very unpleasant old fellow. As it is, he is 
supreme ; and the book in which he lives is an achieve- 
ment worthy to rank with a book as good as ‘‘ Le Crime 
de Sylvestre Bonnard.” 

The Whip Hand, By Keste Howarp. (Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 
Mr. KEBLE Howarp is always pleasant to read; he is 
gentle and kind, and takes up a theme with considerable 
care. He paints the characters of three women, who all 
want the whip-hand of their husbands. Two of the 
husbands revolt, for the sake of the moral. In real life 
they would never have submitted. It is such a gentle 
book that only gentle souls will take its lesson to heart, 
and they do not need it; but it is pleasant reading, the 
characterisation is distinct, and if we do not really 
believe in the incidents we do not disbelieve in the people. 
They are true, and we could meet them every day in 
South Kensington or West Hampstead. It is better to 
meet them in print. 


Burnt Spices. By L. S, Ginson. (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) 


VITTORIA PANDELLI isa fascinating personality in the flesh, 
but it is her disembodied spirit that in life and after death 





dominates the story and gives it a strange, compelling 
interest. Vittoria loves Christopher Marlowe with all the 
fire of her Southern nature: she fails to detach him from 
the simple Audry, and in revenge sends her spirit to haunt 
his chambers. Christopher suffers much, so terribly 
indeed, that nothing short of exorcism by an expert in 
occult science rids him of the red-haired visitor who has 
brought him to the verge of insanity. There is originalit 
in the idea of the story, the characterisation is good, 
and the dialogue always animated. No one who reads the 
first chapter of ‘‘ Burnt Spices” will willingly put it down 
until the absorbing tale is finished. 


The ee | Days of Admiral Quilliam. By F. Norrrys ConneLL. 
_ (Blackwood, 6s.) 


AN old man who yarns about his youth is prone to 
garrulity, and old Quilliam, for all his charm and gusto, is 
no exception. He is a little garrulous, and inclined to 
repeat and underline his old jokes. But then his youn 

days were notable days. By the time he was ten he ha 

punched the nose of Napoleon Buonaparte, stood by the 
great Nelson on the deck of the Victory at Trafalgar, and 
met and loved Pientje to whom he remained for ever 
faithful. He is an amusing young dog—a chip, as 4 
say, of the old block. He will set many a boy’s mou 

watering for the chance of a tithe of his adventures, and 
a rightly minded uncle should read and laugh over 
— s doings before inscribing Quilliam’s book with 

e name of his pet nephew. 


Counsels of the Night, By Lucas Cuzeve. (Unwin, 6s.) 


Lucas CLEEVE adds a new terror to life in thisstory, which 
might be more appropriately entitled ‘‘ Disturbers of 
the Night.” She suggests that a man may commit a 
murder, and his son reconstruct it in dreams, with all its 
horror and detail; his son again inherit the dream, and 
so carry on the disturbance of domestic peace to the third 
generation. Three times over the tragedy of George Morris’s 
death is acted for us, without damage except to pillows 
and nerves; at the fourth repetition an accident happens 
to somebody, and the moon looks on “ languidly, patheti- 
cally, curiously, coldly interested.” Dorothy Merivale 
was unlucky; but it was certainly not nice of her to 
discuss with her son the possibility that his father was a 
murderer. Believers in dreams, who love a well-sustained 
mystery, will enjoy this story, but they must be prepared 
to find it written in rather slovenly English, and with 
occasional lapses from good taste. 








FINE ART 
PROFESSOR CLAUSEN’S LECTURES 


THE second volume of Professor Clausen’s lectures, 
‘““Aims and Ideals in Art” (Methuen, 5s. net), is an 
appropriate supplement to the first series. His earlier 
lectures were in the nature of a general survey of the 
field open to modern artists; the later instalment is 
devoted to showing how that field may best be cultivated. 
It may be said at once that the author has done his work 
exceedingly well. The book is one which every practising 
artist, old or young, might read with profit, if only for one 
quality which Professor Clausen possesses to an uncommon 
degree. . 
hat quality is balance of mind. Many books written 
of recent years show more profound scholarship, a few, 
perhaps, more decisive insight, not one, I think, has dealt 
with the problems of modern painting with quite the same 
impartiality. The author’s training and personal prefer- 
ences in painting mark him as the admirer of the Impres- 
sionists, yet he is just to Raphael and Ingres; while 
appreciating Velasquez, he does not find it necessary to 
depreciate Watts. 

Take for example his estimate of Impressionism ; of the 
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modern perception of light and the:open-air painting 
founded upon it, Though he himself’ practises this very 
form of art he is no bigot, but recognises frankly that the 


method has its limits, that it is quite unsuited to many: 


subjects, and that even in its own: peculiar field of land- 
scape it loses much beauty which workers:on the Old Master 
tradition obtained. To the Old Masters heis equally just. 
Vélasquez and the great Venetians, Rembrandt: and 
Raphael, have each their due meed of appreciation (their 
painting is not perhaps quite’so much au-premter- coup as 
he seems to assume), but their respective teehnical 
qualities are reviewed, as they should® be reviewed,’ in 
strict.relation..to. their.subject-matter.. The paint is.one, 
on which it is impossible to lay too muclestress in these 
days, when every school and group of painters or critics 
has a tendency to:cram its‘chosen-formula of pigmentand. 


brushwork down the throat of every body elsey regardless. . 


of their hearers’ personal preferences... That the: Formrof 
art'must be in harmony with its Matter+in: reality: the 
first or almost’ the first principle a young: artist should 
acquire—seems nowadays. almost: the last thing a man 
learns, if, indeed, he ever learns it. 

On one point alone’do I venture to question the sound- 
ness of Professor Clausen’s conclusions; and that is: upom- 
the question of‘design. He doubts the practical: usedul- 
ness of any rules of design. Now, bitter personal experi- 
ence-as well as the examination of many thousand modern 


paintings has convinced me that designs do: not»fon, 


most of us rise up in the mind’s eye perfectly spaced: and: 
complete, They. may seem definite and emphatic enough 
for a slight sketch, but the test of making-a serious~pre- 
ture usually proves too much: for our first; imperiect 
conceptions. Either we have; toc let. our designs, go) out, 
knowing them: to bedncomplete, or.we- have to recastand: 
remould them. with infinite: labour, till they,express, our; 
idea both emphatically and: pictorially without. either 
surplusage or-emptiness. 

Somesuch process.of recasting has» beep: a: habit even, 
with’ the most» gifted: designers, as,their sketches and; 
studies prove; it is; 1 believe; am absolute: necessity for 
most serious. artists... Why, then, should we: deny. the 
usefulness of meehanical aids in: supplying missing links 
in the:chain of our composition? Ta detect the; failings, 
of a design by the:help of: some: technical; precept -menr 
tioned by Hogarth or Sir Joshua orin:Burnet’s ponderous, 
compendium is quite a different thing from inventing a 
design by rules. Such analysis: grows, more and more 
instinctive as the eye and:the mind learn to work together, 
till in the end the process cannot differ very much from 
Rossetti’s theory of “fundamental brain work” which 
the author so heartily encorses. The truth probably is 
that Professor Clausen makes little account of the mathe- 
matics of design, because he himself is so fortunate as to 
stand in no-need of then. 

C. J. HoLMEs, 


THE ECLECTIC AT LARGE 


In “The Education of an Artist” (A. and C. Black) 
Mr, Lewis Hind has invented a new kind of art criticism, 
a pleasing blend of the Morelli'narrative-(minus the scien- 
tific method) and Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. He con- 
trives a young man, ignorant-like the Russian, Lermoliev, 
who receives certain artistic impressions faithfully _re- 
corded by Mr. Hind and visualised for the reader-in-a 
series of engaging half-tone illustrations. The hero’s name 
is itself suggestive—Claude Williamson Shaw. By the end 
of the beok he is nearly as learned as Mr. Claude 
Phillips; he might edit a series of art-books. with 
all the skill of Dr. Wilhamson; and his power- of 
racy criticism is nigh akin to that of Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw. You can hardly- escape the belief that 
these three immortals came from the north and 
south, gathered as unto strife, breathed upon his mouth 
and filled his bedy—with ideas ; Mr. Hind supplying -the 
life. But this is notso. The ideas are all Mr.- Hind’s, 





and: the godfathers: only» supplied the names. Whatva .. 
name itis, to-be sure! It recalls one of Ibsen's: plays-. 
*‘ Claude:Williamson Shaw was.a miner's son—a C 
miner’s'son, as you knew, or perhaps: you didn’t know. 
He was. always wanting fletu-air.’’ Some one: .ought. 
to say that in the» book; but I must say, it’ in-. 
stead. At» all: events, Mr. Hind: nearly always «refers. 
to him: by -hise.three names» and: every, one must 
think of him.in: the:same ways: Otherwise side :issues : 
will intrude themselves—thoughts of other, things: andi 
people. “O Captain Shaw, type of.true love kept undes.” is ». 
not-inapposite because Claude Williamson Shaw fellin love~ 
with:a lady who-in-a tantalising manner became a religious» 
in one of the strietest Orders, the rules-of which were duly 
set forth in old: three-volame novels ;:and:that is: the only 
conventional incident: in the-book:. C. W. Ss. although 
he trains for painting, is admitted by.Mr. Hind, to be quitee. 
a bad artist. Apart, therefore, from the admirable criticismy, 
which -is the, main. feature ofi the book, it»shows great: 
courage on the part of-the inventor, great sacrifice, to admit 
that: C. Wi S. was a failure as; an artists Bad artists, 
however, are always nice people, I do not say that.the 
reverse is true.. Indeed, I know many. good and: eves, 
great artists who are charming, buteI. never meti a; 
thoroughly inferior painter (without any promise. either-of;, 
a future or-a past) who.was.not:irresistible-socially, This» 
aceounts for some of) the elections at the Royal Academy, 
I believe: and:for the pictures on :the walls of: yourcfriends 
whose: taste you know: to be impeceable. There is mare 
kindness, more recognition of _bad,.art, in, England, thay,. 
the Tate Gallery gives us any idea of. 

I know that the Chantrey Trustees were-deprived-of the- 
only possible excuse for their purchases- by the finding of 
Lord Lytton’s Commission; but-I, for-one; shall always 
think of them as kindly men with:a fellow-feeling for- 
incompetence, who would- have bought’a work by Claude 
Williamson Shaw if*an opportunity-had presented itself. 
I have sometimese tried’ to- imagine- what: the- pictures of 
invented artists in fiction-or drama were-really like. I fear- 
they were all dreadful performances. I used'to imagine. 
that Oswald Avling was a sort of Segantini; but something 
he says in the play convinced me that he- was-a sort-of 
Verboekhoven. Then Thiackeray’s:Ridley-must-have-been- 
a terrible Philistine; a sort of Sit John Gilbert: Poor- 
Basil Hallward's deathwas no great-loss to-art; I surmise; 
his portrait of Dorian Gray, Esq., from- all accounts: wes 
not unlike the miraculous picture exhibited in Bond: 
Street.a short while ago. I am- not surprised that its: 
owner, whose taste :improved, I suspects with advancing: 
years, destroyed it in the ordinary course after reading: 
something by Mr. D:S. MacColl: It is- distinetly- stated 
that Dorian took in the Saturday Review! Frenhofer, 
Hippolite Schimier and Leon de Lora were. probably 
chocolate box artists of the regular second-empire type. 
Theobald, we know from Mr. Henry-James; was-a man-of 
ideas who could not carry out-his intentions. It must 
have been an exquisite memory of -Theobald’s: failures 
which made Pater, when he wished to contrive: an: im- 
aginary- artistic, personality, take;Watteau, as,.being, some. 
one in whose achievements you; can believe. No literary 
artist can persuade us into admiring pictures which never 
existed, though an artist can reconstruct from, literature 
a picture which has perished, as we know irom the 
Calumny of Apelles, by Botticelli. It was, therefore, wise to 
make Claude Williamson Shaw a failure as.a painter. In 
accordance with my rule he was an excellent fellov, 
nearly, as charming as. his author, and better. company 
in a picture-gallery it would be difficult to find. And you 
cannot visit picture-galleries with every friend; you _re- 
quire a sympathetic personality. It is the Claude—the 
Claude Phillips.in him which I like best ; the Dr, Williamson 
I rather suspect. I mean that when he was at Messrs. 


Chepstow the publisher, he must have mugged up some 
of the real Dr. Williamson’s’ art publications: Whether 
in the Louvre-or National Gallery, or in-Italian towas, he 
always goes for the right thing: Sometimes you wish he 
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would make a mistake. Bad artists; of course, are‘often: 


excellent'judges of old' pictures, and make excellent dealers, 
an@' I am’ not ‘denying the instinet of’ C. W. S., but I 
cannot think it all came so naturally to’ him as»Mrv Hind 
would indicate: : 

The reason#' why Claude Williamson Shaw discovered 
‘that he would’not find a true expression of his tempera 
mefit” in painting, readers of this ingenious’ book will :dis- 
cover for themselves: Assumitig that he had’any innate 


talent, Ido not think he'went about’ the right way to: 
cultivate’it. His frieé#d Lund: gave‘ him ‘the 'very!worst : 


advicé; though wé aréthe gainers. It is quite unneces- 
sary to go out of’ England and gaze:at'a lot’of pictures 
of" entirely different’: schools’ in’ order to! become a: 
painter. Gainsborough and: our! great Norwich artists 
evolved themselves’ without’ any foreign’ study, and there 
was’ no National Gallery in*theit days: A second-rate 
Wynatits’ and a doubtful Hobbema seem to have 
been enough to' give them hints: It would: be’ tedious 
to mention other examples. The fortunate: meeting of: 
Zuccarelli and Wilson at Venice is the only instance'l 
know; in’which foreign ‘travel benefited;'ate all events an 
English’ landscape painter. Foreigtf‘travel is‘all-very well: 


when the'artist has grownup. Paris is the tomb of: English: 


art sttidents. M. Bordeaux, who gave’ Mr. Hind's hero 
tips in ‘the Ateliér, seems ‘to’ ‘have’ been'as corivineing as 


thé famous barrél of the samé'name. Far better will the 


English* student be’ undet'Mt) Tonks at the Slade; or 


even at the Royal Academy, where, owing'to the dootrine of 


contraries, out of sheer'rebellion he may become an‘ artist: 
In Paris you lear’ ‘perfect carpentry but not art, unless 
you are a born artist; but in that case’ you willbe one 
in spite of Paris,’ not because of it’ But if C..W. Shaw 
had been a real painter he would have seen’ at Venice 
ceftain Tiepolos which seem to have''escaped him; and in 
other parts’ of Italy certain Caravaggios. Yes, and: 
Correggiosand’ Guido Renis; too’ hastily passed by. He 
was doomed to be a conndisseur. 
ROBERT Ross. 


MR. HOLLYER’S EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS 


MR.’ FREDERICK HOLLYER is at once the painter’s-friend 
and his‘ most insidious foe. By means of his beautiful 
photographs, showing the very brush marks of the master’s 
painting or reproducing’ with: every value! preserved the 
lines’ and’ shading of the greatest draughtsmen, the 
painter is able to familiarise-himself with masterpieces he 
could not see or only on the'rarest occasions. Unfortu-' 
nately for the ‘artist, what is'to him-an education: is to 
those-who ‘should be his patrons a decoration, and Mr. 
Hollyer, while not ceasing to be a benefactor, remains a 
serious and not inconsiderable’ competitor. In the de- 
pression of the modern picture-market, of which we are 
hearing’so much, the development’ of reproductive’ photo- 
graphy is no negligible factor’ A courageous faith in’ art 
matters is not a characteristic of the British householder, 
and’ he’needs courage as well as faith to expend pounds 
on the paintings and gravings of the artists who are 
battling, when for fewer shillings he can’ fill his house 
with reproductions of works by'themasters who have won, 
and reproductions which even the* discomfited: painter 
must acknowledge to be artistic: 

THe exhibition of portraits whith Mr. Hollyer has lately: 
opened’ at his studio (9 Pembroke Square, Kensington) is 
remarkable whether our standpoint be that of art or 
history. If the former, we find arrayed’ for us examples 
of masters from Botticelli to Mr. Sargent; if the latter, 
portraits of celebrated men from Chaucer to Mr. W. 
B. Yeats. Moreover, we may indulge in comparative 
portraiture, contrasting the Carlyle portraits by Watts, 
Whistler and Millais, or the Burns portraits by Nasmyth 
and Skirving. Additional interest is given’ when 
Mr. Hollyer himself'comes into competition and hangs 
his photographs from life alongside’ his’ reproductions 
of paintings of his*sitters: By mixing so many years 





in. the’ company of artists, there is ne. doubt. that,.Mr.. 
Hollyer has learnt many tricks of the trade, effective » 
composition for:instance ; and by-adjusting:his: focus.so as. 
to soften all outlines: and printing on grained.paper he. 
secures so pictorial an effect that the layman need teel:no. 
shame in failing to detect at the first glance which photo- 
graphs:are fromelife; which from paintings. . 

In an introductory: note to: the: catalogues Mr.. Horace » 
Townsend compares Mr. Hollyec’s platinetypes with the 
mezzotints of theveighteenth century, and claims:with. 
justice that the photographs have a similar “ velvety, 
richness.”’” We-do not quarrel with his assertion that, 
“ as regards fidelity to:the ongina! . . . the photographer 
is superior’ ; but-we consider his reasoning unsound,and.., 
his’example; Phillips’s WilliamBlake, unfortunates Thebest 
mezzotinters and wood-engravers give the:‘‘ spirituality 
of expression and delicacy of feature’’ in the originalias:. 
faithfully as: the best photographer. Where the latter 
triumphs over’ the former is: inthe preservation of tech-, 
nique the  graver; as: was pointed out in;a newspaper 
controversy some few years ago, being forced to substitute 
one’surface quality for another, to translate.a tone-poem 
into» the language of: line, Could-any engraver preserve 
the*brilliant ‘brash-worky of!:Mr. Sargent. in his famous.. 
series of Wertheimer portraits:as’Mr. Hollyer has done in 
the’ photographs which form: a notable feature of the 
present exhibition ? Nowadays colour is almost:the only 
quality which photography camot give, and. therefore 
forthe reprodaction of drawings it is as perfect a process: 
as' could. be desired.. Mr. Hollyer’s Holbein photographs 
are’ well known; but his ability’ to give us an absolute 
fatsimile is still more‘astonishingly displayed in the photo- 
graph’of Maclise’s pencil drawing of Carlyle asa young 
man. If it were framed under glass» and. hung on) the: 
wail, we would defy an expert to'tell the original from the« 
reproduction until he'took them down for: minute: and 
searching’examination: To insist onvthe interest: of: this: 
exhibition would: be as superfluoas.as to:comment on:the: 
value and importance of Mr. Hollyer’s life+work.. By his 
reproduction and multiplication of works precious both as: 
historical. documents and as masterpieces ofi art,. Mn 
Hollyer is preserving and safeguarding nine-tenths,of 
their value'for future® generations; and we see no reason 
why his‘reproductions, especially those om canvas, should. 
not last as many hundreds of years asthe originals. 





MUSIC 
THE LAST SONATA 


Ir it be true that the early works.of a great .man must be 
viewed froma different standpoint {from.those of one who 
never had a future, it is-equally true. that we.look.at the 
last! produced of a great chain of works with different eyes 
from: those! with.which we see even its immediate prede- 
cessors.' It is not only valued: for.its own intrinsic beauty. 
or’ greatness, it is hallowed by its position. We notice 
each feature which shows. its relationship with what went 
before; we scan it eagerly for indications as.to. whither 
itsauthor was tending. Does it suggest that the artist 
was-on the eve: of some) new. phase. of development: into 
which he never fully entered, or does he show'conscious- 
ness that in it he was-completing, not beginning his work, 
by*summing up the old.rather than by attempting a new 
departure ? Such are the questions which gather round. 
a last. work and give it am interest. beyond its own, and 
there: is no stronger instance of this than the last of 
Beethoven's thirty-two sonatas, It was something of a 
coincidence: that lately two foremost. pianists: should 
play this'sonata at their respective recitals in London on. 
the same afternoon. Mr. Mark Hambourg at. Queen’s 
Hall and Signor Busoni at Bechstein Hail did.so on 
Saturday, October 23. The occurrence gave tosome critics 
arvopportuaity for comparing the readings of the.two, since. 
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the performances were not given exactly at the same time. 
As, however, I only heard one performaace, I am debarred 
from doing so, even if I wished to. It is rather because so 
many music-loving people have recently heard this sonata 
and because of the special interest attaching to it, that I 
am tempted to discuss it. 

No one is now found to dispute the beauty of this or 
any of the last five piano sonatas which belong to what 
is generally called Beethoven’s third period, but there 
must be very many who wonder why it should call 
forth such statements as: “It is mightiest of the 
mighty,” and ‘‘ Musically it is a Colossus,” phrases 
with which programme analysts are apt to confuse 
instead of helping audiences. Having read such remarks 
through first, those who come new to the work—and 
it can only be for such that programme notes are 
written—will be surprised to find that it is a compara- 
tively short sonata. It only contains two movements, a 
first in regular sonata form, and a slow movement, an 
** Arietta’ with variations. Moreover, the first movement 
is remarkably short. The Maeséoso introduction is only 
sixteen bars long, and it leads to an Allegro which passes 
with great rapidity, and in which the development 
section, that point of all others where a master is wont 
to reveal himself, is only twenty bars in length. Again, 
the variations in point of ingenuity bear no comparison 
with the set on a Waltz by Diabelli, which he com- 
posed probably in the next year, nor has each one 
the individuality of those which end the Sonata in E, 
opus 109. And yet these remarks which, unsupported 
by anything but bare statement as to the contents of 
the movements, look so trite and unconvincing, are all 
the same perfectly true. It is an example of the truism 
that it is not the size of the canvas that makes the master- 
piece. From each point of view, whether that of expres- 
sion or technique (the two are of course really inseparable) 
this sonata is marvellously concentrated. The power of 
the slow introduction cannot fail to impress the most 
casual hearer. Its rhythm is that which Handel used to 
give stateliness to the opening of many an overture, while 
the interval of the diminished seventh, which begins each 
phrase, gives a poignancy to the melody of which Handel 
was incapable. Then the long succession of chords, very 
far away from the key of C minor but converging with 
a beautiful diminuendo to its dominant, has at once a 
wonderful, expreSsive value, and an architectural use. 
Beethoven never spoke more simply or more truly than in 
the short phrases over a dominant pedal which complete 
this introduction, after which the bass begins te tremble, 
and rising again to a forte ushers in the chief theme of 
the Allegro. 

In writing an analysis of a great work, especially 
a modern work, one is often baffled by the complexity 
of detail, the interweaving of subject with subject, 
to describe which is impossible, but with this sonata the 
reverse is the case. The theme announced emphatically 
in unison is repeated over simple tonic and dominant 
harmonies, and then a variation of it is treated with a 
counter-subject which is in a free double counterpoint 
with it. This dry description chronicles all that happens 
before the second subject is reached, and yet the use of 
material is so magical that in hearing the sonata 
played the theme seems whirled along through the most 
intricate polyphonic treatment, till at last the right hand 

lunges from the F above the treble stave to the D flat, 
ollowed by the D natural, below the bass stave, and back 
again to the A flat im altissimo, when we realise that we 
have reached the summit, and the wildness gives way to 
the beautiful, whimsical second subject. This is only just 
heard before an.energetic arpegg.o passage bursts in again, 
and a codetta built upon the first three notes of the first 
subject completes the exposition section. Beethoven’s 
extraordinary power of working miracles, of producing 
great results from small material is further shown in the 
compact development which follows. Again it is possible 


to glance down the page and to detail in a few words the 





processes to which his principal theme is subjected, and 
again the result is so forceful, every note so essential, that 
at the end of these few bars, when the theme bursts out 
in its entirety in the key of C miaor and the restatement 
is reached, we feel that a revelation of its possibilities has 
beep given, such as another composer might labour 
through many a complicated page to achieve in vain. Of 
course the restatement is not mere repetition, but carries 
the development further though it introduces no new 
material. When the second subject is reached this time 
in C major, it is not passed over so lightly as before, but 
is expanded and lovingly dwelt upon with increasing 
emotion, till the arpeggio before mentioned, instead of 
interrupting it, comes as its culminating-point. The 
codetta passage appears almost as_ before, except 
that it is in C minor and ends with some fortissimo 
chords which introduce the coda proper, a wonderful 
diminuendo in which the energy of the theme wears itself 
out, as it were, in the bass and gradually sinks to rest ina 
profound chord of C major. 

Having found the major key Beethoven does not leave 
it; the melody of the slow movement is one of the most 
sublime this world has ever heard. Its perfect tranquillity 
after the turmoil of the first minor movement cannot be 
anything but a parable of the composer’s life experience. 
It is peace after pain, heaven after earth; whatever words 
be used for it matters not, its meaning speaks direct to 
every human heart. I mentioned that the variations 
which follow are neither very elaborate nor possessed of 
great individuality of their own. That is not a weakness 
but a purpose. They are meant to emphasise and to 
develop their theme, to drive home its meaning, not to 
express any of theirown. They are all in C major; only 
for a few bars is the key left, when, as if the feeling is too 
full to be contained in one key, a sort of expansion is 
made into the key of E flat. At last in a wonderful coda 
the theme is played, accompanied by a trill which very 
few pianists can make sufficiently ethereal, and the sonata 
ends pianissimo with a reiteration of the first and most 
appealing notes of the theme. 

Beethoven’s reply that the time was too short, to 
Schindler’s question why he did not add a third movement, 
is often quoted. Von Bulow in his notes on this sonata 
refuses to take the reply seriously, and says that it was 
only an evasion given to Schindler whom he calls a 
‘““Strohkopt.” The epithet seems well applied, for those 
who listen to this last movement may answer the 
question for themselves. It is complete in the great 
**C major of this life.” Beethoven did not write a third 
movement, because there was no third eearuree * to “— 

.C.C, 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


THE poetical works of John Keats are to be added at 
once to the Oxford library edition of the poets. The 
volume has been edited, with an introduction and textual 
notes, by Mr. H. Buxton Forman. It provides in a handy 
form an authoritative text of the whole of Keats’s known 
works in verse, including some lines which have not been 
printed in any other edition. Mr, Buxton Forman’s 
footnotes contain a large selection of variorum readings. 

It was the especial care of the first Tudor King and his 
adherents to blacken the character of Richard III. and 
create the belief that he was both no lawful king anda 
tyrant who deserved to be swept away. In “ Richard IIL.: 
His Life and Character reviewed in the light of recent 
research,” a book which Messrs. Smith, Elder will issue 
immediately, Sir Clements Markham unravels many of 
these fabrications which appear in the writings of ‘in 
spired’’ Tudor historians, checking them by the few 
contemporary notices which escaped destruction. The 
result, we understand, puts an end to many legends about 
King Richard.—The same publi:hers announce a transla- 
tion by Miss Hulda Friederichs of ‘* The Future of Russia,” 
from the German of Regierungsrat Rudolf Martin. 
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Mr. Elkin Mathews is about to issue a volume entitled 
**The Songs of Sidi Hammo.” The translation of the 
work of this famous old Berber poet, whose songs are 
recited daily by the tribes of Southern Morocco, has been 
made by Mr. R. L. N. Johnston of Mogador, who has lived 
and studied among the Berbers for many years. The 
songs, of which a rendering in verse is supplied by Mr. L. 
Cranmer Byng, have been taken down from word of mouth 
in the villages of the Atlas Mountains, and are presented 
for the first time to the English public. The book has 
been edited, with an introduction by Mr. S. L. Bensusuan. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder have in the press a new volume by 
Mrs, C. W. Earle, the author of ** Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 
Garden,” entitled “‘ Letters to Young and Old.” Another 
book which the same publishers promise shortly is “‘ Our 
Heritage the Sea,” by Frank T. Bullen. 

November 24 is the date now arranged for the simul- 
taneous publication in this country and America of the 
first volume of the “‘ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels,” 
edited by Dr. James Hastings and Dr. J. A. Selbie, which 
will be completed in two large volumes, similar in size 
to Hastings’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” It is, however, 
a work quite distinct from that Dictionary. The articles 
are all uew, and they are written by new authors with 
a new purpose, It is first of all a preacher’s Dictionary. 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark are the publishers. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will have almost ready a 
new book by Mr, Perceval Landon, entitled ‘‘ Under the 
Sun”: the result of the author’s annual visits to India 
since 1900. The concluding chapter contains information 
on the later life of Nana Sahib that has never before 
been published. The book will be illustrated with photo- 
gravures and coloured plates. 

An interesting contribution to Scottish historical litera- 
ture will be issued in the course of a few days by Messrs. 
Blackie: ‘‘A Sketch of Scottish Industrial and Social 
Developments,” by Miss Amelia Hutchison Stirling. It 
takes up the industrial history of Scotland ‘during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, bringing together 
information from a wide field that has not hitherto been 
grouped in accessible form. 

Messrs. Black announce for publication early this 
month a colour-book entitled ‘‘ British Dogs at Work,” 
which will deal in a comprehensive manner with the 
breeding, management and rearing of dogs. The volume 
contains a series of beautifully executed illustrations in 
colour by Mr. G. Vernon Stokes, showing the leading 
points of the varieties depicted. The text is by Mr. 
A. Croxton Smith. 

Mr. Heinemann has secured the services of Mr. George 
W. Chrystal, B.A., Exhibitioner of Balliol, as Editor of 
the English edition of the “‘ Hohenlohe Memoirs.’”’ The 
translation of the book has already been completed, and 
1s being revised by Mr. Chrystal. The printing is in the 
hands of Messrs. Ballantyne and Co., who are working day 
and night to ensure early publication. 

‘* The Story of the Popes from A.D. 1414 to the Present 
Day,” by Charles S. Isaacson, is announced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. The work will give a 
biographical, personal and anecdotal, rather than histori- 
cal account of the Popes. It will be illustrated by forty 
reproductions of Papal medals and a contemporary portrait 
of Innocent XI. 

Early in November Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
will publish ‘‘ The Tourist’s India” by Mr. E. A. Reynolds 
Bail. ‘The Tourist’s India” is not a guide-book, or a 
book of travel impressions, It does not deal to any extent 
with the social conditions of the people. It is rather a 
“‘conspectus”’ of the great cities and tourist centres of 
India, pointing out what a tourist visiting India for the 
first time can and should see in a three months’ trip, 
and leaving it to the tourist himself to draw his own 
conclusions. The volume will be illustrated with twenty- 
six full-page illustrations. 

“ England’s Parnassus” is the title of a little volume of 
selections by Mr, W. Smith Horder, which Sir Isaac 





Pitman will publish shortly. It is an anthology of antho- 
logies. The idea occurred to the author that whatever the 
personal fancies of different editors might be, a consensus 
of their views would show that, regarding certain works, 
a practical unanimity prevailed; and he has taken the 
votes of all the more famous anthologies, and included 
the most popular pieces. 





CORRESPON DENCE 


ON EDITING BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—The fact that Mr. Waller proposes to add volumes of notes to 
his edition does not affect the question of the choice of text, and the 
omitted passages are therefore irrelevant to my argument. It is 
precisely to his haphazard method of adopting a text and postponing 
critical inquivy into its authority that 1 object. 


W. W. GREG. 
Oct. 28, 
Mr. Waller replies as follows: 
Sir,—I am sorry Mr. Greg continues to think so ill of me. The 


scheme of the Cambridge edition was to present a text accompanied 
by a complete apparatus of variants, without the interference of an 
editor’s personal preferences, either in the choice of the quartos or of 
variants, and I have endeavoured to keep to that scheme. I am 
impenitent in the matter of printing one, rather than the other, of the 
two identically dated versions of [he Elder Brother, in verse, in the 
Appendix, for reasons already given. It might have been better to 
call the folio under Mr. Greg’s suspicion B in the record of variants, 
but I regard the evidence adduced as insufficient to warrrant 
the conclusion drawn; and I trust that my note of explanation in 
vol. iv. will be sufficient to indicate (until it is possible to publish in 
the supplementary volumes of notes evidence as to the relative 
values of the quartos and folios) that, in the case of The Elder 
Brother, B may be earlier than A, just as many of the readings in A 
may be preferable to those in B. are 

If my use of the words First Quarto to represent indifferently these 
two identically dated versions (which, I may add, are in substantial 
agreement with each other, and differ in less than half per cent. of 
their contents) has misled any one between the dates of publication 
of volumes ii. and iv., I am sorry ; all the variants of both forms are in 


the hands of readers. 
A. R. WALLER. 


[Out of courtesy to Mr. Greg we have published his two letters ; 
but we are not of opinion that the facts disclosed justify the form of 
his attack, which we consider to be premature and expressed with 
unnecessary acerbity. The correspondence must now cease.—Ep. | 


THE MODERN PICTURE-MARKET 
(WITH A CORRECTION) 
To the Editor of Take ACADEMY 


Sir,—Inaccurate myself, I am the very last person to correct the 
errors of another, but I really must protest against Mr. F. C. Tilney’s 

rversion of historical and pathological facts, when he says, ** witness 
Beardsley, whose moral suicide led to his premature demise.'' The 
italics are mine. Whether Beardsley committed moral suicide or not 
I do not propose to discuss, but he was consumptive almost from his 
cradle. When I first saw him he was about sixteen years of age, and 
to myself and those who were privileged to know him at an earlier 
period it was very surprising that he lived as long as he did. A very 
eminent physician who attended him in London once informed me 
that he thought Beardsley was kept alive by his success and the 
excitement he enjoyed so thoroughly. It is a notorious fact that 
precocity is often a symptom of early death. It is not the cause. 
Popularity never killed any one, even Mr. Hall Caine. Sometimes it 
kills the artist, witness John Everett Millais, but never the man; 
witness Pietro Aretino, with whom Beardsley no doubt had much in 
common. , 

I believe I was the first London purchaser of a Beardsley drawing, 
and I can assure Mr. Tilney that even when he was “ exploited ’’ by 
Mr, Dent, Mr. John Lane and Mr. Lionel Smithers, his head was 
never turned, There was really no time. It is failure which makes 
people vain (Mr. Hall Caine again being an exception). I thinka 
man’s head is turned when he begins to do bad work and imagines 
that his public will stand anything from him, however shoddy. He 1s 
usually right in his supposition, and Millais is, again, a very good 
instance of what I mean. Beardsley within his own limits never did 
any bad work at all. The word “‘ exploiters '’ requires, I think, further 
definition. As a picture-dealer myself, I wish I could find another 
Beardsley to exploit, and I am sure Mr. Lane will endorse my wish. 

To turn not my head but my pen to Mr. G, S, Layard’s interesting 
letter, 1 feel it will interest him to know that his proposal has 
already been worked and with very fair success. There are very few 
private houses where all the works of art cannot be obtained by 
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purchase when theft would lead to detection. So common has the 
custom become that a rich client of mine has Not for sale painted on 
all his most treasured possessions, so bored has he become by the 
importunities of his guests, most of whom are dealers in petto. The 
spare bedroom is really a kind of ‘Bond Street Champétre.”” An 
amiable footman or housemaid can often “get off’ an unpopular 
wedding present or a modern pictare with strong domestic interest on 
a good humoured guest. At a very large country house where I 
sometimes stay all the rooms are known among the servants by such 
well-known names as Agnew Attic, the Sulley Boudoir, the P. and D. 
Colnaghi Smoking Room, the Dowdeswell Drawing Room, according 
to the works of art which adorn the apartments. What sometimes 
leads to trouble is that mine host expects such an enormous profit or 
commission on his sales, and sellers find it cheaper to be cheated by 
dealers like myself. Modern artists have often paid me the compliment 
of saying that I was fairer than some of their “ fairest” friends who 
occasionally negotiate their pictures. Of course they are making no 
reference to my personal appearance. 
RoserT Ross, 
Director of Carfax & Co., Ltd. 


THE MODERN PICTURE-MARKET 
To the Editor of Tus ACADEMY 


Sir,—Mr. Layard's letter fills me with a delighted surprise. Who 
would have thought that the man lived who cared so much for pictures 
as to make the propositions he does? The success of his idea can 
only be judged when we see what response it meets with. Some four 
or five of my artist friends to whom I showed the letter share my 
views as to the niceness and nobleness of the suggestion; but have 
fears as to its perfect practicability. They think that Mr. Layard will 
find but few backers. 

For my own part I think that the exhibitions should not be made a 
first filtering of available works. Through them the mute inglorious 
ones are not reached; though I confess that it is hard-to think of 
another way of letting the philanthropic householder find his choiee. 
Could a small room be rented as an exchange and depét, where the 
secretary might attend at stated times? 

I would willingly find time for any preliminary clerical duties, under 
a chief, if such were required. 

F, C, TItney, 


THE VALUE OF THE LETTER 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEMY 


Sir,—Your correspondent still defends the spelling of tongue; but 
does not answer my question, viz., would she therefore have us use 
such spellings as bongue, longue, and songue, instead of bung, lung, and 
sung? I gather, no. Then why tongue? 

Her account of the o in tongue is quite as comic as it is mistaken. 
She finds in the o “the shade of fulness which I find that the o gains 
over a possible w."" That is, she has (as I supposed) no idea as to how 
the o got into the word. There is no mystery about it; it is all 
explained in my “ Principles of English Etymology,” First Series, 
p. 404. The “shade of tulness’’ is all nonsense; the on in tongue was 
sounded like the un in sung; there was absolutely no difference what- 
ever, at any period whatever. To this day, we pronounce son and sun 
alike ; the Anglo-Saxon forms are suau and sunne, and it might easily 
have happened that the modern forms might have been reversed, or 
that both might have been spelt alike, as they sometimes were, as 
regards the vowel-sound. 

The reason why spelling reform is so far off is that there is no 
general scientific study of our spelling. Those who write upon the 
subject are frequently unaware that our spelling has any history at 
all. They know nothing whatever, as arule, of the old pronunciation, 
which is a sad thing when we consider how large an influence it had 
upon the modern forms. 

Worse remains behind ; for I am convinced that a large number of 
people would rather no¢ know anything about phonetic changes, lest 
the new information which they would acquire should gradually under- 
mine their present acquiescence in obsolete formulz. 

I think most people are wholly unaware of the terrible inconsis- 
tencies and anomalies of.the present system. Just consider the 
following facts. 

(1) There are 21 ways of representing the a in fate, 

(2) There are 24 ways of representing the ¢e in feet. 

(3) There are 26 ways of representing the aw in hawk. 

That is, there are 71 spellings of only three vowel-sounds. 

Those who doubt these facts can find them tabulated in Miss 
Soames's “ Introduction to Phonetics.”’ 

WALTER W. SKEarT. 


To the Editor of Tuk AcApEMy 


$1r,—Mis Jones npholdz the value ov the leter, but it iz permissabl 
to pas it by in honest, ofien; speech may-becum,an art, thens a siens, 
but that siens must not control.speech; the only master.speech must 
acnolej iz the leter, the. tailamust wag the hed; the Jeter iz supreem, 
speech subservient; and the most efectiv fonetic rendering ov our 
speech iz the present speling! Then wear told that.dangwajeshud be 
the -expreshon ovithe jenius ov.a peepl; pliabl, not.academic. .Whot 





chans has-adengusie to becum flexibl if it haz to bow down to a wijid 
orthografy, if it to play second fidl? It cannot command, its duty 
iz to obey; enforst obediens cannot boast ov freedom. Mis Jones 
charmz, but she does not convins. 

If Mis Jones can extract,more honey out ov fongue than tung or 
she iz to be congratulated upon possessing a keen sensitiveer. If 
“gh” lendz a guttural glo to light, why does it chanje its gleeming 
gladness in ‘*/aughter’’? Iz the stres, rithm or poetry inherent in 
“eh,” or iz it meerly tradishonal? -Further, iz ‘‘gh”.a proper and 
adequate picture ov a guttural, iz it the hiest, most finisht pees ov 
orthografic art ? 

Whot haz Mis Jones to say in favor ov the digraf‘‘ea"? We 
hav it az @ in heart, & in breast, ee in weary, ai in break, ee-& in veact, e¢-at 
in create, etc. It seems az pliable az the Vicar ov Bray, but iz hardly 
wurth. waxing-eloquent over. The same may be said ov every vowel 
and difthong. The value ov the ‘leter,’so far az consernz the 
vowelz, iz a very shifting and -mnsertain wun. Ambiguity iz neither 
artistic nor poetic. Pm 

If the langwaje ov a peepl shud be -pliabl and living, not stereo- 
typed and academic, orthografy must be adaptabl to the: mobility.ov 
8 . Mis Jones upholds and defendz a stereotyped and academic 
speling. If speech must be free and pliab) and speling fixt and rijid. 

io cannot e's herinentan record ov sweet soundz in comon use, 
only thoze ov a forgotten and distant past ; orthografy then becumz a 
counterfit and a stumbling-block. The time.wil cum when whim 
and sentiment wil reseev a rude shock. President Roosevelt's decree 
iz but the ratl ov pop gunz; weponz ov grater power wil yet peers the 
sensless wallz ov sentiment. The baricadez ov waste, folshood and 
ugliness wil be remoovd, and a more wurthy instrument, a more 
artistic simbolizashon becaus a truer picture ov speech, wil be sub- 
stituted, bringing speech and script into sublime harmoay and unity. 
To this end I wud invoke Mis Jones’ graseful! gifts. 

H. DRUMMOND. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Six,—Althongh for the sake of uniformity I use this title, I do not 
admit that the new orthography advocated would be “simplified 
spelling.” It would certainly not be that; it would be spelling gone 
mad—that is, when thrust upon the English writing- and. reading- 
world forthwith, as the phoneticians seem to desire. If, in the remote 
future, our orthography shall have evolved into this form, well and 
good. The people will then be ready for it, and it will seem to them 
as beautiful as its natural ancestor—our own orthodox spelling— 
appears to us. I do not suppose for a moment that ortho- 
graphical. evolution will take that line at all ; but it will be seen what 
I mean. 

I have used the word “evolution” because Mr. Drummond (good- 
humouredly enough) scoffs at the idea of growth in this connection. 
He asks if I have seen it ‘‘moov.” ‘No, certainly not; neither have 
I seen it move, if that is what.he means. Growth, as a rule, is mot a 
violent phenomenon—to our senses, at all events. Professor Huxley 
once explained that in a tropical forest, if our ears were sufficiently 
acute ** we should be stunned, as with the roar of a great city” by the 
sound of the cireulating vegetable juices: Poé even speaks of 


‘*The murmur that springs 
From the growing of grass; 


but I do not recollect encountering even the hint that in the ordinary 
way growth can be heard or sen, Effusive maiden aunts and others 
are wont to embarrass their young relatives by exclaiming ‘* Dear me, 
how you have grown!” but this is only after considerable absence has 
given opportunity of comparison. So might Shakes , revisiting 
the gl. mpses of the,moon, say of.our language to-day: ‘‘ How art 
thou grown!" though, if the phoneticians had prevailed, he might 
lament : ‘* How art thou grown despicable!”” Mr. Drummond thinks 
language—or spelling, rather—does not grow because it is subject to 
modification by compositers and others. But this consideration is a 
factor in the,analogy (for, after all, itis but an analogy—Darwin has 
nothing to do with it) since it exemplifies the reaction of the environ- 
ment upon the organism. 

Standard spelling, I may tell Mr. Drummond, is the spelling of the 
day ; ludicrous spelling is an arbitrary or ignorant departure from that 
standard. Chaucer's spelling was not ludicrous and is not,so now. 
It has been a,standard spelling and is archaically interesting still. 

When did I say spelling could create ‘noble thoughts? Never, 
certainly. What I did say, or plainly imply, was: that, having created 
the thoughts, they could not be adequately expressed to the eye in 
phonetic orthography. Mr. Drummond.will sopn ,be quite upable to 
~~ current English if. he persists much longer in the way he is 
taking. 

Mr. T. Talbot Lodge {or plain T. Talbot Lodge, since he does not 
like the title of respect) is more likely to accompany the ** bubbles” 
than Iam. He-would divert the stream into a siraitened channel ; I 
merely, suggest that we.shall be wise to Jet it take its natural course, 
which, in spite of all the ‘‘ grannies,” it certainly will do. 

J. Bs WaLtis. 


To the Editor.of Tue AcapEmMy 


eorlore sw I —— Mr. pr ete and other would-be- 
reformers for the pains they take to enlighten public ignorance of the 
scienceiof phonetics, and of the refonms they advocate, 


thiok, before 
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‘tan succééd, the public wilt'want nrach stronger SF ym of the 
Supériority Of phonetic ing than have been ‘advaniced'so far. 

notice phonetic spellifig for tuitiowal purposes only ts trotted out 
again and again! Now,I take it as an accepted fact that, whereas 
oné pérson never will 1éarn to read and spell correctly, another becomes 
proficient in much less time than six to eight yeats, In order to learn 

nglish spelling, a little knowledge of the Latin and Greek roots, it 

not essential, is most ‘helpful, and 1 am sure a child will leatn orthodox 
spelling quicker and more intelligibly by that means than by havin 
any atfiount of instruction in phonetics first. It certainly takes a chil 
longer than eighteén months to ‘réad with undérstanding, and, surely, 
the mere ability to read or write is not an education in itself, nor is 
the “science of phonetics’’ a training for the mind, say, like mathe- 
matics. Then, if phonetic spelling became general, it is most unlikely 
that the population at large would trouble to learn the old spelling, 
too—the key to the past literature. 

Our friend, Mr. Drammond, makes a statement that since man has 
been furnished with a tongue specth must be supreme. From what follows, 
howevér, Only forte is added to my argument that as the spoken 
lafiguage is continually altering, the ‘poor servant’’ (the written 
speech) never could keep pace with it. Hemfoe, is it worth while 
tinkering about with the written language every now and again? I 
feel inclined to declare that “mighty as is the tofigue, the pen and 
written word are mightier still.” At all evénts the writing remains, 
whereas speech does not, except the aid of the phonograph be 


called in. 
F. W. T. LANGE. 


MANGOLD WURZELS 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY 


S1r,—With ‘respect to the “ folk song” about digging up mangold 
wurzels quoted in your review ‘‘ Purple and Fine Linen”’ (ACApEmy, 
October 27), may I observe that in Ireland (at least) mangolds ‘are 
always pulled, not dug, a process which is thought to destroy ‘them 
entirely, 

JANE Bartow. 


Oet. 30. 


A FOLK-SONG 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEMy 

S1r,—I shall be glad if you can give me any information about Folk 
Songs, through the medium of your paper, the ACADEMY. 

While staying in Droitwich lately one Sunday night I saw some 
children dancing in a ring on the road and singing to the tune of the 
church bells. The only phrase I could catch was, ‘‘ We'll wash you 
in milk,’ sung, I think, to these notes ; 


d a =a 
=e - 
repeated several times. 


— not hear what they sang to the other:parts of the tune of the 





JI 'very mtch' wish to krow the whole of this song and ts history, as 
I think it may be‘an old custom that has clung to Droitwich anéwhich 
has now lost its fearing. 

(Miss) M. C. Mar, 


AGNOSTICS AND CHURCH SERVICES 
To the Editor of THz AcADEMY 


Sir,—The Agnostic spider is not to be lured intto the theological 

parlour ; and if “Spectator ab extra '’ had any real knowledge of ‘true 
es his curious article on the subject would never have been 
writtén. 
_ We tespect orthodox beliefs and are‘willing‘to leave théem‘alone now 
that they have grudgingly conceded our right to live; but'to ask us to 
join in what we regard as their antiquated, meaningless cerémonies, 
and their ‘‘ fruitless prayer ”’ is like asking men half-way up a mountain 
toe retrace their steps and begin again the long ascent at the pace of the 
slowest climber. in this there is intended to be implied ‘no arrogant 
assumption of superiority ; nothing but an indication ‘of the’simple 
fact that, intellectually, the Unknowable of Herbert Spencer ‘is.a 
higher coriteption than that-of the theologians, just as theirs -is higher 
than that of their humbler ‘followérs. ‘It is a matter of choice of 
symbols, not of difference upon the essential reality. The orthodox 
leaders—even they of the Encyclopedia Biblica—must not get too far 
ahead of the main body, or their followers will degenerate into a 
rabble ; but Agriostics are undet no such obligation. They are in the 
position of scouts, and their'place to-day will be that of the front-rank 
theologians-to-miorrow and again of their followers*the day after. In 
that sense, and that’ only, will Agnostics'admit any connection with 
the churches. 

I see Mr. Wm. Scott Palmer, ‘as-an Agnostic, agrees with your 
contributor; but Mr. Palmer is not an Agnostic in the sense I and 
many more find in the term. He seems, rather, to be one who set 
ferth-as-a scout on the higher ands, but found the prospect wild and 
forbidding. and has returned to march upward in the more congenial 
company of the main wre I respect his views and adfitre‘his book 
“Whérein ‘they are set forth ; but his Agnosticism is too ‘tniuch tinged 








era emotion rightly to claim identity with that of Huxley and 
ncer. 

No! Mr. “Spectator‘ab extra,” we decline r invitation : it is 

evidently quite disinterested (has nothing to for instance, with 

the ahgnientation of collections, as one ungodly might suggest) but we 

Should feel ‘too much like Browning ‘in the little chapel on Christmas 


Eve: 
What, you, the alien, you have ventured 
To take with us, elect, your station ? 
A earer for none of it,a Gallio ? 


We ean stand out on the hilltop im the moonlight and sympathise 
with every honest creed on earth for sake of the unity of ideal which 
tinks them each to each ; but we cannot subscribe entirely to any one 


of them. 
J. B. Wattis, 


ORATORY 


To the Editor of Tur ACADEMY 


S1r,—I read with much interest ‘‘A Student of Literature’s ” letter, 
and although I do not concur with all that he has written, I must say 
there is much ‘truth in ‘his assertions. 

One has always to grapple with the stereotyped contention that 
affectation and éloquence ate inalienable, but, I ask, is this actually 
the case? The accomplished orator certainly requires.a course of 
training, and directly or indirectly receives new ideas concerning 
delivery:and tone of voice, of which hitherto he had been wholly 
ignorant. This objection—a very foolish one too—might be equally 
urged against the tyro-painter, who wishes to emulate the works of 
Turner or some other master. 

There ate, I admit, indications that oratory is a lost art, for to-day 
there are few men or women who can ‘sway assemblies for long by 
their . It behoves as then to remedy this decadency, and I 
would tfally suggest that oratory should be one of the ordinary 
subjects in the curriculum of a public or private school. 

I -do ‘not for a morment say that training alone can turmus into 
Sheridans, Pitts or any others mentioned in your correspondentt's able 
letter, but-at least, we shall have gained confidence, and henceforth it 
will be a pleasure and not an ordeal to say the customary “ few 
words.” One can also learn much from those who are continually on 
the platform or in the pulpit. 

A point sometimes overlooked is that excellence can partake of 
many forms. In a previous letter to your valuable paper, I stated 
that oratory is a reflex of character, but to further illustrate this 
theory of excellences one has only to metttion the tact of the present 
Archbishop of Gafterbury, the ptacticality of Prebendary Carlile, 
the earnestness of Mr. Haldane or the ardour of Mr. Masterman, 
M.P. All these qualities and many others ‘constitute excellence in 
ora ° 
Toye heard Chutch Digtitaries, Statesmen and Actors, but as I 
took batk on two and half -years’of regular residence in London, I can 
truly say that théte is no one-who, by virtue of his oratorical"powers, 
has charted me’so much as Bishop ‘Welldon. 

Lord Curzon, it was, who'in a message to’a meeting of the Olassical 
Association at’ Manchester said, referring to his recent bereavement, 
that he fownd solace in books, Books are admirable, but they lack 


the living expression whichis to be found in Oratory. 
F. Booru. 


THE BOOK WAR 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


Sir,—We have the permission of Dr. James Gairdner, C.B., the 
eminent historian, to send you for publication a copy of a letter which 
he has addressed to us on the subject of the Times Book Club, 


Macmittan & Co., Lip. 


West View, 
Pinner, 
October 22, 1906, 


DeEar’Sirs,—I have not thought it necessary hitherto.to trouble you 
with a letter on this unhappy dispute between the publishers and the 
Times Book Club. “Nor do I take it ‘that my individual opinion is 
wofth truch on a matter which is in the main commercial. But I am 
really so astounded at this last move-of the Times in putting your firm 


“and those of some other publishers on a black list, and urging its 


subscribers neither to’ buy nor to read your books, that I cannot refrain 
from expressing to you my sympathy in your resolution to oppose such 
domineering arrogance. 

One’ would think that ‘the Managers of this ancient journal had lost 
their senses. That the move will be futile is‘no reason for not protest- 
ing against “it. For surely it ought to make us all uncomfortable— 
authors, readers, and ‘the ‘public generally when a powerful organisa- 
tion like the Times attempts to boycott the productions ‘of other 
cotfimercial firms in a°way tike this, “fend that, too, at the-very time 
when ‘it professes ‘to make*a ‘stand for’the principle of ‘free'trade in 
books ! as there ever such iticonsistency ? 

I remain, 
Dear Sirs, 
Yours ‘very ‘truly, 


(Signed) James .GaIRDNER. 
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To the Editor of Tae ACADEMY 


S1r,--Much is being said of the part the Public are supposed to 
play in the Book War. I, in my capacity of one of the Public, 
consider they have no part to play whatever. To put the case in 
other guise, we will say pe The Public,’’ covet a house of the value 
of £10,000. To me comes a Book agent—I mean a House agent— 
who says: ‘‘Look here! I'll get you that house for £1000.” I say: 
‘* But what will the author—I mean the owner of the house say ?”’ 
‘*Oh!” says the Agent, ‘* He doesn’t count! All ey got to do is 
to write me a cheque for £1000, take possession of the house and go 
on your way rejoicing.” Naturally I hand my cheque and my 
conscience to the agent and rejoice a to my instructions, I 
would dearly like to conclude by building a little niche and placing 
within it the title of my own last published book, but I refrain. 


CONSTANCE SUTCLIFFE, 
Writer and Member of the Public. 





WHITE NIGHTS 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—A correspondent a short time ago, inquired in your columns 
as to who coined the phrase, “ White nights.” From what I can 
gather, it originated with the French, among whom tue expression, 
une nuit blanche, signifies a restless, sleepless, i.¢., blank night ; and it 
doubtless arose from the disturbing effect produced by the moon's rays 
on the mind of the would-be slumberer. Hence in this instance, 
‘*blanche"’ would denote blankness quite as much as weird light: the 
same sense as remains in the phrases, blank verse, a blank wall, carte 
blanche, etc. 

On the other hand, the Latin quotation ‘‘ Ad vergilias albas ” cited 
by Pater, though unfamiliar to me, refers, I think, merely to a moon- 
less, wintry night when the Pleiades are sparkling with increased 
brilliancy and the Milky Way is clearly visible. So the lover in 
** Locksley Hall’’ exclaims : 

‘Many a night I saw the Pleiad, rising thro’ the mellow shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid.” 


N. W. H. 
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(1642-1647), by G. W. Prothero and E. M. Lloyd; Presbyterians and 
Independents (1645-1649), by G. W. Prothero and E. M. Lloyd; The 
Westminster Assembly, by W. A. Shaw ; The Later Years of the Thirty 
Years’ War (1635-1648), by A. W. Ward ; The Peace of Westphalia, by 
A. W. Ward; The Commonwealth and the Protectorate (1649-1659), by 
W. A. Shaw; The Navy of the Commonwealth and the First Dutch 
War, by J. R. Tanner; Scotland from the Accession of Charles I. to 
the Restoration, by P. Hume Browne; Ireland from the Plantation of 
Ulster to the Cromwellian Settlement (1611-1659); by R. Dunlop ; 
Anarchy and the Restoration (1659-1650), by C. A. Firth ; The Scandina- 
vian North (1559-1660), by W. F. Reddaway; Mazarin, by Stanley 
Leathes ; Spain and Spanish Italy under Philip III. and IV., by Martin 
Hume; Papal Policy, 1590-1648, by Moritz Brosch ; Frederick Henry, 
Prince of Orange, by G. Edmundson; The Transference of Colonial 
Power to the United Provinces and England, by Hugh E. Egerton; The 
Fantastic School of Eng’ish Poetry, by A,iClutton-Brock ; Descartes and 
Cartesianism, by Emile Boutroux.| 

La France Monarchique. Scénes da la vie nationale depuis le douziéme 
jusqu’au dix-huitiéme siécle tirées de mémoires contemporains. Avec 
introduction et notes par George H. Powell and Oswald B, Powell. 
84x 5%. Pp. 491. Blackie, 6s. 

{The entire work is in French, and all extracts are reprinted from the 
original texts. A general introduction and an historical précis precede 
the text, and there is a good index. ] 


LITERATURE. 


Bibliography of Folk-Lore, 1905. Compiled by N. W.:Thomas. 9» 6, 

Pp.xxxvi. Published for the Folk-Lore Society by David Nutt, ts. net. 

(The bibliography includes only works and periodicals published in the 
British Empire in 1905. ‘‘ Maccullough, J. A.’’ (18 and 72) should be 
**MacCulloch, J. A." 

Wyndham, George. Ronsard and La Pitiade, with Selections from Their 
Poetry, and some Traaslations in the Original Metres. 84x 5}. 
Pp. 266. Macmillan, ss. net. 

Colles, William Morris ; and Hardy, Harold. Playright and Copyright 
in all Countries: showing how to Protect a Play or a Book throughout the 
World. 8 %x5%. Pp. 275. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net. 

The John Rylands Library, Manchester. 9}x53. Pp. 89. 
Hughes, 1s. 

{A brief historical description of the library and its contents, witb catalogue 
of the selection of early printed Greek and Latin classics exhibited on the 
occasion of the visit of the Classical Association in October 1906, Paper 


cover. ] 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Art of Thinking. 54x3}. Pp. 87. Lane, 


Hodder & 


Sherratt & 


Eastwick, Mrs. Egerton. 
Is. net. 
Lovell, Arthur. 
Is, net. 
Clayden, Arthur W. The History of Devonshire Scenery. An Essay in 

Geographical Evolution. 9x6. Pp. 202. Chatto & Windus, tos. 6d. net. 

{A geological survey. The author has confined himself mainly to a single 
district. ] 

Dewar, George A. B. The Faery Year. 9x53. Pp.317. Alston Rivers, 


7s. 6d. 
[Papers‘on Nature from Week to Week, the substance cf which has appeared 


in the Standard. ] 


The Church and Kindness to Animals. Illustrated. 74x5. Pp. 195. 
Burns & Oates, 2s. 6d. net. 


[An adaptation of ‘‘ L’Eglise et la Pitié envers les Animaux.” A little 
book illustrating the attitude of certain Saints and Doctors of the Church 
towards dumb animals.) 

Finsbury Public Libraries : 
Compiled by Harry G, C. Cannons. 83x54. Pp. 312. 
(Annotated. } 
Gould, F. J. Life and Manners, 745. Pp. 340. Issued for the Moral 
Instruction League. Swan Sonnenschein, as. 6d. net. 
(‘tA volume of stories suitable for the moral instruction of chiidren.’’] 
University College of North Wales. Calendar of the Session 1906-1007. 
725. Pp. 430. Manchester : Cornish, n.p. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
ckaby, Rev. Joseph, S.J. Free Will, and Four English Philosophers. 
(Hobbes, Locke, Hume, & Mill). 74x5- Pp. 234. Burns & Oates, 
38. 6d. net. 
POETRY. 


Fallow, Lance. Silverleaf and Oak. 73xX5% Pp. 122. Macmillan, 
3s. net. 


How to Think. 63x44. Pp. 84. Published by the Author, 


Descriptive Handbook to Juvenile Literature. 
Nn, 0.p. 





Mayne, Cyril. Zhe Olympian Odes of Pindar. Translated into English 
Verse. 8x5}. Pp. 76. Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes, n.p. 
A Collection of Poems by Ernest Radford. 7x43. Pp. 72. Gibbings, 
2s, 6d. net. 
(There are several new pieces. Of those reprinted some have been con- 
siderably altered, others have been left untouched.] 
Baring, Maurice, Sonnets and Short Poems. 9x5}. Pp. 67. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 2s. net. 
(Of the poems collected in this volume some are new, others have'appeared 
before in a book called ‘‘The Black Prince,” in Zhe Westminster 
Gasette, and in a play called Mahasena. Paper covers.) 


Mackereth, James #A. /n Grasmere Vale. 83x5}. Pp.j19. Privately 


printed. 
POLITICAL. 
Nationalization of the land showing how £120,000,000 


Spencer, George. 
7x48. Pp.16. Hender- 


a year may be lawfully restored to the State. 
sons, 1d. 
REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Minor Poets of the Caroline Period. Vol, ii. Edited by George Saintsbury. 
9x5%. Pp.6r1. Oxford : Clarendon Press, ros. 6d. net. 

(Contains: Marmion's “Cupid and Psyche”; Kynaston’s ‘‘ Leoline and 
Sydanis” and ‘‘ Cynthiades,"" or Amorous Sonnets; Poems of John 

all, Sidney Godolphin and Philip Ayres ; Chalkhill’s ‘‘ Thealma and 
Clearchus"”; Poems of Patrick Carey and William Hammond ; Bos- 
worth’s ‘‘ Arcadius,"’ etc.] 

The Poetical Works of William Blake, Edited and annotated by Edwin J. 
Ellis. 2vols. 84x53. Pp. xxxiv, 1043. Chatto & Windus, ras. net. 
The English Writings of Abraham Cowley: Zssays, Plays and Sundry 
Verses. The text edited by A. R. Waller, MA. 8x54. Pp. 500. 

Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

{In the Cambridge English Classics. The first volume of this edition of 
the English writings of Cowley contained the whole of the poems that 
were collected for the folio which appeared the year after his death. The 
present volume contains the poems not included in the folio, its prose 
contents, and Cowley’s English plays.) 

Arnold, Matthew. The Scholar-Gipsy and Thyrsis. With illustrations by 
E. H. New. 7#x5%. Pp. 51. Macmillan, as. 6d. net. 

Gilchrist, Alexander. The Life of William Blake. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by W. Graham Robertson and numerous reproductions from Blake's 
pictures, many hitherto unpublished. 7x Pp. xxiv, 533. Lane, 
tos, 6d. net. 

Heywood, John. The Pardoner and the Friar. The Four P.P. Edited 
with an introduction, Note-book, and Word-list by John S. Farmer. 
7x44. Pp. x, 78. The Museum Dramatists. Gibbings, 2s. net. 

The Henry Irving Shakespeare: Zhe Works of William Shakespeare. 
Edited by Sir Henry Irving and Frank H. Marshall. Vols. vii. and viii. 
With many hundred illustrations, and notes and introductions to each 
play by various writers. 9}x6j. Pp. 258 and 360. Gresham Publishing 
Co., n.p. 

(Vol. vii contains : Much Ado about Nothing; As You Like Jt; and 
Twelfth Night; Vol. viii: Julius Cesar; All's Well That Ends Well; 
and Troilus and Cressida.) 

The Diary of John Evelyn. With an Introduction and notes by Austin 
Dobson. 3 vols. 9x6. Pp. Ixxiv, 1254. Macmillan, 31s. 6d. net. 

The Works of Mrs. Gaskell: My Lady Ludlow, aud other tales. The Knuts- 
ford Edition. In eight volumes—vol. v. 7#x5}. Pp. 523. Smith, 
Elder, 4s. 6d. net. 

(Contains ‘‘ Round the Sofa” (‘‘ My Lady Ludlow,” ‘‘ An Accursed Race,” 
‘‘The Doom of the Griffiths,” ‘‘ Half a Lifetime Ago,” “The Poor 
Clare,” and ‘* The Half-Brother"’); ‘‘ Mr. Harrison’s Confessions”; and 
‘*The Manchester Marriage.'’] 

A Pageant of Elizabethan Poetry, Arranged by Arthur Symons. 7§ x s$. 
Pp. vi.412. Blackie, 6s. 

{An amplification and rearrangement of Mr. Symond’s “‘ Sixteenth Century 
Anthology” in the ‘‘ Red Letter Poets.” For the use of ‘‘ Pageant” in 
the title see the ingenious preface. Notes and tables.) 

Gilman, Charlotte Perkins. Women and Economics. With an introduction 
by Stanton Coit. Fifth Edition. 73x43. Pp. xxiii, 358. Putnams, 
6d. net. 

[A study of the economic relation between men and women as a factor in 
social evolution.] 

Caird, Principal John. Aspects of Life. Twelve Sermons. 
‘*Sermons.”” 74x 5. Pp. 304. Allenson, 3s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Sacred Seasons. Readings for the Sundays and Holy Days of the 
Christian Year, from the Writings of the Right Reverend Handley, 
C. G. Moule, D.D., Bishop of Durham. Selected by F. M. Y. 84x 54. 
Pp. 362. Seeley, 6s. net, 
Banks, the Rev. Louis Albert. Zhe Great Promises of the Bible. 
Pp. 344. Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. 
[Apparently a book of sermons. } 
Israel in the Bible and in History: Being 559 verses from the Bible, with 
introductory remarks by William Pumfrey, and a preface by the Rev. 
A. Herbert. 7x5, Pp. 70. Banks, 8s. net. 
[Paper covers.] 
TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Northern Spain. Painted and described by Edgar T. A. Wigram. 9 x 6}. 
Pp. 311, Black, 20s, net. 

Smith, Rev. Haskett. Patrollers of Palestine. 83 x 59. 
Pp. 361. Arnold, ros. 6d. 

Maxwell, Donald. A Cruise Across Europe. With roo illustrations by the 
author and Cottington Taylor. 9x6. Pp, 254. Lane, ros. 6d.net. 

{Notes on a freshwater voyage from Holland to the Black Sea.] 
Cruickshank, J.W. and A.M. Christian Rome. 63x44. Pp. 374. E. Grant 


Richards, 3s, 6d. net. . 
[An addition toGrant Allen's series of Historical Guides.) 


A new edition of 


7% 5- 


With illustrations, 
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The DatLy TELEGRAPH says : BE A UTI FUL 


‘‘With the ever-widening interest in art fostered by 

i modern methods of reproduction, such books as these, ‘POC KET EDITIONS 
iving a kind of bound portfolio of representative 

works of the great masters, prefaced by brief intro- 

ductions written by competent critics, should prove 

i acceptable to a large number of pecple. The books 











































| “Newnes” Thin Paper: Classics 


















i -books should be, and These charming and portable Volumes. are small enough for the pocket (63in. by gin. 
age -wwondty, bees), 2 ae “and in, thick), yet large enough for the bookshelf. Printed in large type on a thin but 
are designed with tasteful simplicity.’ thoroughly opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each volume, 

printed on Japanese vellum, and in a dainty binding, they make an ideal present. 








Cloth, 3s. net ; Limp Lambskinj.3s./6d. net per volume; Postage, 3d. extra. 


Dewnes’ Art Library ||| sess 


y . 38.6d.net. B t, 38. 10d. each, ‘PEACOCK’S NOVELS. 
Small crown gto. Quarter vellum. 3s ne y post, 3s. rod. ea = te 2 a 


HAWTHORNE’'S NEW ENGLAND ‘ROMANCES. 




















































HE object of this series is to illustrate by adequate reproductions the Paintings, . 
Drawings, and Sculpture of the Great Masters. To thisend the illustrationsare TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
Re np dT POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 
pee oe ee paling my 35 wry full-page plates. he Sadlitioe there is a Frontis ‘THE:SHORTER WORKS OF WAL SAVAGE. LANDOR. 
jece in photogravure or two illustrations in colours. These are in many cases made LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
) me works which have not previously been repredaced. “THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
MRS. BROWNING’S PORMS. 2 vols. 
BOTTICELLI. By Ricnarp Davey. SHAKESPEARE. $3 vols. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. L. Bacpry. MILTON’S POEMS. 
CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. | By Sir James D. Linton, R.I. BURNS’S POEMS. 
VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Batpry. DON: QUIXOTE. 
GOZZOLI. By Hucs Sroxss. BACON’S WORKS. 
RAPHAEL. By Eoccumse Stacey. SHELLEY’S POEMS. 
VAN DYCK. By Huew Sroxzs. PEPYS'’S DIARY. 
G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R: Pantint. KEATS’S PORMS. 
TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Artuur Bett. POER’S TALES. 
PAOLO VERONBSE. By Mrs. Arrnur Batt. CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 
EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Matcotm Bett. MARCO POLO’S*TRAVELS. 
FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopy. ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 
BURNE-JONES. By Matcovm Bett. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By Arsine’Atexaypre, THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR ‘COLERIDGE. 
ROSSETTI. By Ervest Raprorp. HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by Gzorce Cuapman. 
FRA ANGELICO. By Evccumse Sratey. HOMER'S ODYSSEY AND SHORTER’ POEMS. Translated by 
LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By Henry Mixes. Georce CHAPMAN. 
GIOVANNI BELLINI. By Everarp Mevyvett. SWIFT'S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 
THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD, By J. E. Puyruian. BEN JONSON’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 
DE LA CROIX. By Henri Frantz. MUNGO PARK’S TRAVELS. 
INGRBES. By Ocrave Uzanne. MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
CORREGGIO. By Setwvn Barron. HERRICK’S POEMS. 


NOVELS OF LAURENCE: STERNE. 
SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 2 vols. 
MARLOWE'S PLAYS & POEMS. 


- . ; 
, THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND ‘CONFESSIONS OF DE 
QUINCY. 


HESE seven volumes are the first of a new series dealing with the BYRON’S WORKS. 2 vols. 
Great Galleries of Europe. The scheme of them is very similar ADDISON’S ESSAYS. 

to that of the popular Art Library, to which they form a companion 

series. They consist of 49 to 65 fine reproductions of important works, 


printed on superior plate-paper. These are preceded by essays Newnes’. Pocket Classics. 


written by eminent authorities on the schools of painting represented. 








Complete catalogues of the works in the Galleries are included. Each Super royal 24mo. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Lambskin; 28. 6d. net. 
book has a‘ photogravure frontispiece. The bindings, in blue, gold, Cloth, 2s, net. Postage, 3d. extra. 
and warm grey, are uniform and charming THE CAVALIER IN. BXILE,. Being the Lives of the first Duke and 
P j Duchess of Newcastle. By the Ducugss. 
3/6 net each > by post, 3/10. GOETHE'S FAUST. A Dramattc Mystery. Translated by Joun Anster, LL.D 
THE POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY and WILLIAM COLLINS. 
THE DUTCH SCHOOL. By Gustave Gerrroy. ' A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. By Damizt Deror. 
THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. By Freperick Wepmore. SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS AND SONGS. 
THE EARLY BRITISH SCHOOL, By R. vE LA SizERANNeE. ‘POEMS OF GEORGE WITHER. 
THE LATER BRITISH SCHOOL, By R. vELA Sizeranre. SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS OF THE XVI., XVIL, 
THE NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL. By Sir Cuartes Hotrovp. & XVIII. CENTURIES. 
THE CENTRAL ITALIAN SCHOOL. By Sir Cartes Hotrovp. POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
THE FRENCH, GERMAN, AND SPANISH SCHOOLS. By CHEVALIER BAYARD. 





WaActer Bayes. 
The SPecTATor says: 


‘*Not only valuable as a work of reference, but also Newnes’ Devotional Series. 


as a means of study in a painter's style by the com- Uniform with Newnes’ Pocket Classics. 

Super royal 42mo. Lambskin, 2s, 6d, each net. Cloth, 2s. cach net. 
Postage, 3d. extra. 

, books are far more useful and interesting than the 

i= — - “ LYRA GERMANICA, Translated from thn German by CATHERINE WINK- 

3 majority of biographies, large and small, that are now WORTH. 

“THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas A Kemris. 

‘THE CHANGED CROSS. And other Poems. 

vinaagllieen THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

THE SACRED POEMS OF HARRY VAUGHAN. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. a ene ne - 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 











parison’ of a number of his works. Indeed, these § 4 











pouring from the press.” 
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Macmillanss New Books 


PUCK OF 
POOK’S HILL 


*RUDYARD:» KIPLING. 





illustrated, 


6s. 





VOLUMES I.-V..NOW READY. 


HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
BY HERBERT PAUL. 
In 5 vols. 8vo, 8s. 6d, net each. 





FREDERIC HARRISON. 
MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 


MEN— BOOKS—CITIES—ART. 
Extra crown 8vo; 8s. 6d. net. 





THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. 
With Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
New Edition in 3 vols. - Illustrated. 8vo, 31s 6d. net. 
Also an Eptrton pgs Luxe, dintited to 00-copies,¥ 3: 3s¥ net. 





RONSARD & LA PLEIADE. 


With Selections from their Poetry and some Translations in 
the Original Metres. 


By the Rt. Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SILVERLEAF*AND OAK. 


A Volume of Poems. 
-BY LANCE FALLAW. Crown'8vo, 3s. net. 


CRANFORD. SERIES.—New vol. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, sixteen of which are 
reproduced in colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY & THYRSIS. 
BY MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
With Illustrations by E.H. NEW. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH. .LITERATURE FROM THE 
NORMAN. CONQUEST TO CHAUCER. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY SCHOFIELD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo; 7s>6d. 


PLAYRIGHT’*AND ‘COPYRIGHT 
IN ‘ALL’ COUNTRIES. 


SHOWING HOW TO PROTECT A PLAY OR A BOOK 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
By WILLIAM "MORRIS COLELES; B.A., and 
' HAROLD HARDY; BA. ; Barristers-at-Law. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 




















WHE 


EET TOM 


NO|WWEMBER 

The Future of GreatBritain. By J. Ertis BARKER. 

Liberalism and Labour. By C. F. G. Masterman, M.P. 

A Liberal’s Plea for Compulsory Service. “By G. G. Covtton, 

The Government and the Navy. By ARcHIBALD S. Hurp. 

"Phe Scotch Deer Forests. By G.T. TEASDALE BUCKELL, 

Object-a@nd Method. in Land Legislation. By R. Munro Fercuson, 
M.P. 

Public Confidence and the Land Tenure Bill. 
GRESLEY, Bart. 

Degree-granting Institutions in Canada. I.—The Maritime Pro- 
vinces. By WALTER FREWEN Lorp. 

The Frenchwomen of the'Salons. -By Mrs. Hytton Date. 

‘The Novel as a Political Force. ‘By NorMAN BENTWICH. 

The True Darwinism. By the Rev. Professor G. HENsLow. 

The Greek Mysteries and the Gospels. By SLADE BUTLER. 

“Réminisme” in France. ‘By OaarnEs DAWBARN. 

Dawn of a New Policy in India. ‘By Amer ALI, C.LE. (late a Jedge 
of H.M.’s High Court of Judicature in Bengal). 

The Peers and the Education Bill. By the Most Rev. the Arcn- 
BISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Convocation and the “Letters of Business.” By Hucu R. E. 
CHILDERS (Actuary of the Convocation of Canterbury). 

The Government and the Convocations. By HERBERT Paut, M.P. 


By Sir RoBert 





Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltp., 5 New SrREET SQUARE. 








f you are interested in the 

War of the Books you should 
-~@eece..a .Cartoon—"Wilk you walk 
"into my! pariour?”+and an 

Article dealing with it, which 

appear in the November BOOK 

MONTHLY, Gd. net. ; 


Publishers: Simpkin Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London 














NEW VOLUME COMMENCES WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


The Century Magazine. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The NOVEMBER Namber contains : 


“FAME IS A FOOD THAT DEAD MEN EAT.” By AUSTIN DOBSON. 

ATHIRST IN THE DESERT. Narrative of a Perilous Journey over the 
Kara Kum Sands of Central Asia. By LANGDON WaRNER. 

JULIA MARLOWE. (Including Comments by Her on Characters She has 
played.) By ExrizapetH McCRACKEN. 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S VOICE, By E. W. Scriprvre. With a 
Brief Essay by the Emperor. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 





MACMILLAN .& CO., Ltp., Lonpon. 





PAUL’S INKS 
‘ARE ‘UNIQUE! 
Black, Blue, Red, Green, Violet, etc. 


“IN” SPECIAL DECANTERS WITH 
PATENT STOPPERS. NO CORKS 
TO DRAW. NO.SPLASHING, NO 
INKY FINGERS. Ask your Stationers 
for PAUL’S {6d., 1s., 2s., and 3s.), or 
send 13-stamps for.sample (any colour), 
and. full particulars. 


PAUL’S INK (Ltd.), Birmingham. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 





FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 





THE CORPORATION IS PREPARED TO ACT AS 


Executor of Wills, Trustee of Wills and Settlements. 





SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH I$ IMPAIRED. 





Head Office: 


Royal Exchange, E.C. 


For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 


West End Office: 


29 Pall Mall, S.W. 











BUY AND READ 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


BECAUSE 
It contains all “ F.C.G.'s " Cartoons of the Week. 


BECAUSE 
of its unique page of “Problems and Prizes.” 


BECAUSE 
of its Book Reviews and Literary Columns. 


BECAUSE 
of its variety of General Articles and Short Stories. 


BECAUSE 
It is the only Weekly Magazine-Review of the 
kind and 


COSTS BUT A PENNY A WEEK. 





Issued by the ** Westminster Gazette” 
SATU RDAY WESTMINSTER, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 








PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 


D MAN AND His FAMILy, 


12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 


Tue Eveninc PaPer OF THE EDUCATE 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 


the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Liter: 


‘Orrices: Newton Street, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 


PoruLarR FEATURES ARE:— 


The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumé of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondenis 
Everywhere. 





THE SPHERE. 
6d, Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





Printed for the Proprietors by BAI.LANTYNE & Co, Limi Tam, Tartnock Suey, Leadon 
ani 


GEORGE NEWNE 





Ss, LIMITED, * 


, an —— weg te wie es of CounTrRY LiF, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
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